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WHO'S WHO 


AILEEN O’BRIEN was introduced to our readers 
in our issue of July 31, 1937. Through the space 
of fourteen months she was the representative of 
the Irish Christian Front in Spain, engaged in sup- 
plying medical help to the Nationalist forces. She 
has been closely collaborating with every military, 
medical, social and ecclesiastical leader in the Na- 
tionalist area. For the past two months she has been 
lecturing before enthusiastic audiences in the East 
and the mid-West. She will return to Spain for the 
summer but will undertake a more extensive lec- 
ture tour through the United States in the Autumn. 
. . . DORAN HURLEY is an old friend in these 
columns and his stories on the old parish and the 
new pastor are always refreshing, so our readers 
testify and so we believe. He himself is descended 
from the founders, of a hundred years ago, of the 
New England parish of which he writes.... DANTEL 
A. LORD, S.J., in those very clever and gracious 
words we hear so often, “needs no introduction.” 
During the past few months he has held week-end 
conferences with upwards of 43,000 student sodal- 
ists, stretching from Seattle to Boston. His Sodality 
Summer Schools of Catholic Action are annually 
attracting an increasing number of thousands of 
priests, teachers and students. .. . ALEXIS PAUL 
ARAPOFTF is a Russian artist, now living in Boston, 
who found, after conversion, that the true and un- 
defiled Catholic Faith was the greatest inspiration 
that an artist could hold. ... GERARD F. YATES, 
S.J., is engaged in research work in Belgium. 
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DEMOCRACY is no more perfect a thing than 
love. The success of a republic, like the success of 
a marriage, depends on the unselfishness of its 
members. Partners, whether in holy wedlock or a 
democratic state, ought to admit their human im- 
perfections and resolve on improvement. These epi- 
grams were tossed off recently by a Frenchman. 
And, almost at the same time, a visiting Britisher 
was bold enough to rise up in the very center of 
our American democracy and preach a code of po- 
litical ascetics: “What,” asked Dr. H. L. Finer, 
addressing the League of Women Voters in conven- 
tion at St. Louis, “what is the most difficult politi- 
cal problem of the present time?” It is, he an- 
swered, “the improvement of party organization.” 
But wait! Let the speaker explain, for most em- 
phatically he does not mean merely the speeding 
up of the party machine or an intensified drive by 
district leaders and party workers towards victory 
and the spoils of victory. No; what Dr. Finer means 
is something astonishingly different. He advocates 
among other things: “The replacement of personal 
ambition and the spoils system by a doctrine and a 
program which are genuinely meant; the greatest 
self-restraint in the use of public funds and public 
office as a means of political advancement.” Here 
is improvement of party organization indeed! Uto- 
pian? Of course. And will we ever really see the end 
of the spoils system or such super-human self-re- 
straint in the use of public funds? Let the reader 
answer. But just the same, Dr. Finer is to be con- 
gratulated on his bold gospel, even though he is 
preaching perfection to politicians and asking can- 
didates to become confessors. Democracy is no 
more perfect a thing than marriage, but as an aid 
to making both work better, ascetics can always 
be highly recommended. 


TWO outstanding Catholic medical doctors have 
been appropriately honored by Catholic academic 
institutions this year: Dr. Irvin Abell, of Louisville, 
Ky., president-elect of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, with the Laetare Medal by the University 
of Notre Dame; and Dr. Thomas Parran, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, with the Mendel Medal by 
Villanova College. A noble pair! Dr. Abell is one of 
the foremost surgeons in the country and worthy 
successor in Catholic laurels to the famed Dr. John 
Murphy. Dr. Parran has devoted most of his pro- 
fessional life to scientific research, a worthy dis- 
ciple of the Augustinian monk, Gregor Mendel. As 
Dr. Parran is not less esteemed in the American 
Medical Association than Dr. Abell, we may well 
hope that at its coming annual convention at San 
Francisco, June 13-17, the Association in its final 
report of the attitude of doctors towards birth con- 
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trol will follow the wisdom of the Church’s teach- 
ing on this subject. From a scientific view alone, 
hasty yielding to ill-considered panaceas or ephe- 
meral philosophies or quackeries is unprofessional 
and may easily be in the present case unethical. 
Let the Association recall the typical scientific 
thoroughness of the great Catholic Abbot and 
scientist Gregor Mendel and of the Church which 
gave him to science. From a worldly-wise view, an 
immoral pronouncement on birth control is certain 
to split the Association wide open. It now has an 
unsavorily divided house on social medical security. 
To speak mildly, such a pronouncement would be 
unfortunate and embarrassing not only for the two 
eminent doctors cited above but for all Catholics. 
Incidentally, too, for Catholic medical schools. 


NATURALLY the Administration wants an answer 
from the House on the matter of wages and hours. 
With the elections coming on and not a few mem- 
bers of Congress appearing before the electorate 
for approbation of their good deeds, many Repre- 
sentatives are anxious for a talking point in their 
favor, when they return home. The President’s tele- 
gram, therefore, to Mrs. Norton, of the Rules Com- 
mittee, can be easily understood, and its main pur- 
pose is beyond criticism. But it is hard to find 
grounds for Mr. Roosevelt’s statement that the 
Democratic national platform stands “committed” 
to the enactment of a wages and hours bill. That 
plank was couched in such vague and inconclusive 
terms as to admit of wide interpretation. This was 
certainly not the case with the planks referring to 
Government expenditure, or condemning concen- 
tration of power in Federal departments, or prom- 
ising a balanced budget. The original Wages and 
Hour Bill, as submitted to the House before recom- 
mitment, would have proven on the whole highly 
detrimental to labor. Its present modified form has 
not been sufficiently revamped to eliminate these 
injurious phases. The possibility of a bill that could 
meet the exigencies of all parts of the country is 
questionable, and it would seem expedient to leave 
the matter in the hands of the individual States. 
The country is too vast and labor conditions too 
complex to admit, at least for the present, of such 
unification. 


IT is only a few weeks ago that New York Cath- 
olics were asking their Governor to remove an offi- 
cial from his job on the score that he was an 
avowed Communist. Last week, by an amusing bit 
of irony, New York Protestants were asking the 
same Governor to remove a District Attorney be- 
cause he publicly avowed his Catholicism. To be 
sure, this latter affair is a very minor matter, prin- 




















cipally because the petitioner in the case is the 
American Protestant Defense League—a group 
with a depressing history and one that nobody 
takes very seriously. It seems that a week or two 
ago, S. J. Foley, speaking at a Communion break- 
fast, told his audience: “My ideas are Catholic 
ideas” —a statement that the APDL complains of 
bitterly and makes the basis of its ouster petition. 
Mr. Foley ought to “administer his office in accord- 
ance with the laws of the State and nation,” writes 
the organization, ‘and not in accordance with his 
theological beliefs.” That sounds at first like a 
splendid cry for liberty. But look at it again. In the 
District Attorney’s theology, murder, perjury, arson 
and robbery are crimes against the civil law and 
ought to be punished. Does the APDL reject these 
Catholic convictions or find them in conflict with 
the penal code? In the District Attorney’s theology, 
disbelief in purgatory or papal infallibility is wrong. 
Of course the APDL does not agree. But do its 
members seriously expect to be haled before a sec- 
ular court on a charge of heresy? Plainly, the thou- 
sands of voters who elected Mr. Foley understand 
the relations of Church and State much better than 
does the APDL, and do not share its fears. Does 
the APDL hold that a religious test should be re- 
quired for office? If so, what test, and drawn up by 
whom? And if removal from office is to be based 
not on proved mis-, mal-, or non-feasance but on 
theology, will the APDL also proceed against offi- 
cials who are Jews, Unitarians, atheists and others 
whose dogmatic beliefs do not coincide with the 
APDL’s? This body is up to its old tricks. What it 
really wants is totalitarianism, subordination of 
church to state; what it really fears is freedom of 
conscience. 


THE RULING of the Supreme Court in the Kansas 
City Stockyard case appears to have had a notable 
effect on the N. L. R. B. The Board has adroitly 
retreated from its position and is scurrying to pro- 
tect itself from a complete rout, and perhaps even 
annihilation. Through its counsel, the Federal Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals was notified of the purported 
rescinding of orders in the case of the Republic 
Steel Corporation, and steps have been taken to 
reopen the case dealing with the labor practices of 
the Ford Motor Company. Obviously, the decision 
of the Supreme Court has shaken the Board’s con- 
fidence in itself. The trouble with the Wagner Act, 
as this Review has repeatedly pointed out, is the 
unfairness of its application to employe and em- 
ployer. The very essence of equity is fair play, and 
the liberty and well-being of every citizen is guar- 
anteed equal right of protection under the Consti- 
tution. It is precisely here that the Wagner Act 
offends, whether the blame rest with the Act itself 
or with its application as interpreted by the Board. 
While forbidding a long catalog of unfair labor 
practices on the part of the employer, the Board, 
in some instances at least, has taken no cognizance 
of the fact that labor can be, and at times is, equal- 
ly unfair. Thus, at times, employers have been de- 
nied the most rudimentary fairness of presenting 


their case. The decisions of the Board have violated 
the employer’s fundamental constitutional rights 
and thus laid the Wagner Act open to the charge 
of unconstitutionality. 


HITLER’S visit to Rome is a fair indication of how 
complex life has become. Oh for the good old days 
when rulers of one country could visit another 
without all the precautions of safeguarding their 
lives! For days in advance, so the newspapers re- 
port, Italy had been in a turmoil over the visit of 
the Fuehrer. Every town and village along the 
railroad from Brenner Pass to Rome was gone over 
by the police with a fine-tooth comb, and doubtful 
persons, regardless of how groundless the fears, 
were removed or jailed temporarily. Policeman, 
uniformed and plainclothes, to the number of near- 
ly 50,000 had centered on Rome. Houses were 
searched for weapans and possible assassins; even 
the city sewers were patrolled. Alien Jews, particu- 
larly Germans and Austrians, were invited to ab- 
sent themselves from Rome during the days of the 
visit, and if they had no place else to go, nice “‘com- 
fortable” jails were provided for their accommo- 
dation. But most significant of all, lest the crowd 
should not be over-enthusiastic, women and chil- 
dren were brought in to line the way of “trium- 
phal” march and accord the German Chancelor the 
proper degree of enthusiasm. 


COMMUNION breakfasts grow in numbers and 
popularity, a happy evidence of awakening Catholic 
Action. The daily press, always eager for news, par- 
ticularly on a Monday morning, has fortunately 
taken notice of the importance of Communion 
breakfasts. This is a pleasant, though only partial, 
relief to the headache of mounting morbid sensa- 
tionalism in our daily, weekly and monthly press 
and prints. By contrast, details of Communion 
breakfasts add to the sunshine of a perfect Sunday. 
We read of the number of Communicants, of their 
avocations in life, policemen and firemen, postal 
employes, judges and lawyers, nurses, Catholic 
Daughters of America, Knights of Columbus, 
Daughters of Isabella, Catholic Women’s Clubs, 
members of the Holy Name, of the Sodality, just 
to mention those that were listed by one metropoli- 
tan paper this past Monday morning. In fact, a 
word of caution may be appropriate in passing. 
There is a growing danger, not of too many such 
breakfasts, but of too many speakers and too many 
“just a few remarks.” Could not a few chestnuts 
be omitted from the post-prandium? Is it not ask- 
ing too much of those breaking their fast perhaps 
two hours after arising from a midnight fast to be 
held, even though spellbound, to the table d’héte 
till one, two, even three P. M.? 


BEYOND the stage of conjecture and experimenta- 
tion, “the Brave Young World” which man has 
made now begins to confront us, whether we like 
it or not. President Conant of Harvard contem- 
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plates its fuller realization in The Future of Our 
Higher Education, in Harpers (May). “By 1960 or 
thereabouts we shall have a stationary population.” 
That means really a declining population, for in the 
propagation of the species, the law not to advance 
is to recede holds sway. Our population will be defi- 
nitely lopsided, adult top-heavy. And this adult 
population will be for the majority jobless. Our 
man-made economic machine will not be satisfied 
with any worker, whether industrial, state and, we 
may add, professional, who is over forty. Our pur- 
pose does not impel us to follow further the Har- 
vard National Scholarship system for able but in- 
digent students. Of course if the poor—if you will, 
the underprivileged—would only cooperate thor- 
oughly with the Potters, the Littles, the Sangers 
and Stones, their problems would be solved to the 
satisfaction of their more privileged brethren. And 
we may add, too, they would soon reach the low 
level of many of the latter. But that is one of the 
little stings nature inflicts on its meddlers. Dr. Con- 
ant’s culled natural aristocracy of talent is inspir- 
ing. But there is a far better way. Give God back 
His universe and let men cease tampering with the 
the laws He set over the processes that govern hu- 
man propagation. He knows far more about it than 
Wells, Russell and the rest. Father Bernard 
Vaughan once astounded an inquirer into what he 
thought of Wells’ god, by replying: “I know noth- 
ing and care less for Wells’ god, but I revere and 
bow before the God that made Wells.” Let us take 
the world from Wells and his kind who brought 
only chaos, return it to God, who made it a cosmos. 


WE foresee pretty clearly, what with all this rap- 
idly growing interest in the Eastern Churches, that 
along with an increased sense of unity, we are go- 
ing to suffer a dreadful confusion in the matter of 
terminology. What the Catholic press will soon 
need is a standard set of names—to denote those 
who are not Catholics, and to distinguish one kind 
of Catholic from another. Several weeks ago, for 
instance, we said that Princess Radziwill had re- 
nounced membership in the Russian Orthodox 
Church to become a Roman Catholic. Some of our 
readers have taken exception to the latter term 
and, on second thought, we agree with them. Tech- 
nically, it is correct to call a convert from Ortho- 
doxy a Roman Catholic, since he has come to ac- 
cept the primacy of the Roman Pontiff. But prac- 
tically it is a poor term, because it suggests that he 
has deserted his Eastern liturgy and now partici- 
pates in a Latin Mass. So, perhaps, the time has 
come to suggest a stricter style. As a starter this 
seems clear: anyone who professes belief in the 
Pope’s primacy of jurisdiction should be called 
Catholic. Just that and nothing more. Not Roman 
Catholic; not Greek Catholic; not Syrian Catholic; 
not, of course, Orthodox Catholic—of which there 
are not any; nor Uniate Catholic, which makes our 
fellow Catholics mad. And on the other hand, no 
one denying the primacy should share the word 
Catholic. Hence, one should never use Anglo-Cath- 
olic, but Episcopal (which fulfils all requirements 
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of courtesy), and never the absurd Greek-Catholic- 
who-does-not-believe-in-the-Pope, but the simpler 
term dissident—which is polite and does not rouse 
fighting blood, as do heretic and schismatic. If it is 
necessary to tell readers, as it sometimes is, some- 
thing about a Catholic’s liturgy, or language or 
nationality, we ought to be able to work out some 
standard method. For example: The man became 
a Catholic, open parenthesis, Byzantine-Slav, close 
parenthesis, last week. Or: Mr. Poniatishin is a 
Catholic (Ukrainian). Or: This is a Catholic (Car- 
patho-Russian) church. Of course, there will be 
difficulties. Some Catholics, for example, the Ma- 
ronites, do not call themselves Catholics, but just 
Maronites, feeling that the name, like the title 
Cardinal, fully expresses their unity with the Pope. 
Well, we shall have to work out this problem. 


A DUBLIN intellectual movement, already in its 
sixteenth year, which has in that time accom- 
plished much good, is the Central Catholic Library 
at 74 Merrion Square, Dublin. Around its lending 
department, a boon to the reader of literary tastes 
but with a stinted pocketbook, centers a large num- 
ber of interests that have for their end the propa- 
gation and orientation of Catholic lay culture. 
Stephen J. Brown, S.J., was the moving spirit of 
the library’s inception and remains its soul today. 
The fifteenth annual report at hand is evidence of 
the gradual, progressive development of this ad- 
mirable Dublin undertaking, which has served as 
a model and inspiration to other similar ventures. 
During the past year the library has been made the 
beneficiary of some valuable sets, some running to 
many volumes, on art, science, religion, civilization 
and education. The most notable and extensive ad- 
dition came from France. The French Government, 
through its Minister at Dublin, presented the Li- 
brary with 200 volumes containing many of the 
most important contributions in science, art and 
literature in the French language. Attached to the 
Library is a lecture lyceum, reading room, study 
circle, with scheduled lectures by acknowledged 
authorities. The library sponsors every branch of 
Catholic lay activity by shedding light on all the 
problems that confront the social worker. It pro- 
motes the taste for good literature and fosters the 
production of Catholic books. It is desirous to re- 
ceive contributions of such books from all coun- 
tries and it is only by such contributions it can con- 
tinue its meritorious benefits. 


SUPPLEMENTING the remarks offered by Aileen 
O’Brien in her article, the America Spanish Relief 
Fund urges extra generosity for the children of 
Spain. Since its inception one year ago, the America 
Spanish Relief Fund has been enabled to forward 
$39,268.66 to Cardinal Goma y Tomas, Archbishop 
of Toledo, for the relief of children and non-com- 
batant victims of the Civil War. The need grows 
more imperative as the Nationalists recover the 
starvation areas under Loyalist control. We beg for 
Spain’s little ones. 























VAN ZEELAND REPORTS 
ON WORLD ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


Interview with and message from Belgium's ex-Premier 


GERARD F. YATES, S.J. 











WHEN, on April 3, 1937, the British and French 
Governments commissioned M. Paul Van Zeeland, 
then Premier of Belgium, to undertake an inquiry 
as to the possibility of a general reduction of the 
obstacles to foreign trade, experienced observers of 
the foreign scene had good reason to expect a sane 
and realistic contribution toward recovery from 
this expert economist. Not many were disposed to 
contest Walter Lippman’s description of him: ‘“‘Per- 
haps the most efficient, the least confused, and the 
most sure-footed of the statesmen who dealt with 
the depression.” Professor of Economics at the 
University of Louvain, and an expert in central 
banking, M. Van Zeeland had frequently served the 
late King Albert and various Belgian Cabinets in 
the capacity of economic adviser; and when, in 
1935, the rival Catholic and Socialist parties had 
reached a deadlock in the struggle for power, his 
acceptance and handling of the réle of Premier 
proved him to be an able statesman as well as a 
scholar and skilled financier. 

Belgium’s recovery from the depression may be 
credited, perhaps more than to any other single 
factor, to Premier Van Zeeland’s dexterous han- 
dling of the devaluation of the belga and his re- 
lated policies regarding prices and trade. A man 
of proven experience, M. Van Zeeland was chosen 
wisely, from a political viewpoint as well, to under- 
take the proposed study. For small powers have 
not the same ax to grind in the chanceleries of 
the world as great ones; and the past year has seen 
a steady movement of Belgium back to its old 
status of neutrality and independence. 

M.. Van Zeeland’s Report was published on Janu- 
ary 28, after more than ‘ne months of careful 
work and personal invest’ ion in Europe and the 
United States. Its author graciously consented to 
be interviewed by a representative of AMERICA, 
with the object of better informing American opin- 
ion as to the road to recovery traced in it. It may 
be recalled here that the Report recommends the 
lowering of tariffs, abolition of quotas and arbitrary 
customs regulations, stabilization of currencies and 
ultimately the establishment of an international 
monetary standard, facilitation of international 
transfers of funds and credit. More immediately, the 
Report urges that all possible measures be taken 


by the principal economic powers looking toward 
“a pact of economic collaboration [along the lines 
of the Report] embracing the largest possible num- 
ber of states, and in any case open to all.” 

In accordance with the terms of his commission, 
M. Van Zeeland does not enter into the strictly po- 
litical aspects of the question. But the following 
words of the Report are highly significant: “I am 
fully aware of the moral and political obstacles on 
the road to economic reconciliation. But what is 
essential is that people should understand that per- 
sistence in the present error will only increase the 
risks of conflict.” 

Somewhat tall, and of slight stature, M. Van 
Zeeland suggests more easily the business man or 
university professor than the statesman, while his 
charm of manner aids one to understand his last- 
ing popularity among his fellow-countrymen. In 
the study of the former Premier’s chateau in Boits- 
fort, a suburb of Brussels, your correspondent first 
inquired as to the origins of the Report. “It was 
suggested in an informal way as long ago as the 
autumn of 1935,’”’ M. Van Zeeland replied. ““Various 
British and French statesmen had become con- 
vinced of the necessity of some organized effort 
to facilitate international trade; and though some- 
what reluctant at first to charge myself with such 
an investigation, I recognized that the sooner a 
start was made the better for all concerned.”’ Hope 
for success was increased by the fact that at least 
some of the great powers were anxious that an 
understanding be reached, an anxiety that M. Van 
Zeeland found to be universal, as he does not fail 
to note in his Report. Speaking of the assistance he 
had received, he remarked: “I should like to men- 
tion now that in the actual work substantial help 
was given by my colleague, M. Maurice Frere; and 
I was also generously aided by various organiza- 
tions, especially perhaps by the International 
Chamber of Commerce.” 

My next question dealt with the necessary steps 
to be undertaken in arriving at the Pact which the 
Report suggests. The notable failure of the London 
Economic Conference in 1933 might not, perhaps, 
be the best of omens for such an effort. “There is 
no question of an immediate conference,” was the 
answer. “A conference would be the last step of 
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all. What must be done meanwhile is to ascertain 
by whatever means are possible—bilateral negotia- 
tions, inquiries through diplomatic channels, or 
whatever you will—whether or not the nations con- 
cerned are willing to make an effort at economic 
collaboration along the lines laid down in the Re- 
port, or on some of them. If not, everything pos- 
sible must be done to create such a spirit. But to 
attempt a conference now would be useless. The 
preliminary steps, however unspectacular, are of 
the greatest importance.” 

I then queried M. Van Zeeland as to the probable 
effects of the business recession on his proposals. 
While from one point of view it might indicate 
more pointedly the need for intensified effort at 
international economic collaboration, from another 
it might lead to raising new barriers or strengthen- 
ing old ones. The statesman-economist’s answer 
was firm and precise. ‘The last depression,’’ he said, 
“proves, to my mind, the impossibility of curing 
crises by nationalistic remedies verging toward 
autarchy. It is true that in times of depression 
there is a very strong urge to seize at any sort of 
palliative—an urge which will probably make itself 
felt if the recession deepens. But this is no time for 
artificial stimulation. We want no hypodermic, but 
a cure. And autarchic means will certainly not 
provide it.” 

It is to be noted that in his Report, M. Van Zee- 
land spared no effort to make clear the economic 
effects of autarchy. In a strongly worded passage, 
after having admitted the theoretical possibility of 
such a regime, he had stated that “[it] involves 
. .. an increase in the real cost of living, that is to 
say, a lowering of the standard of life of the popula- 
tion. International economic life is founded on ex- 
changes, which only start or continue if the two 
parties find them to their advantage. Artificially to 
interrupt these currents is to deprive the country 
concerned of that advantage. More effort will be 
required to achieve the same result, or rather the 
result will probably be less, whatever may be the 
effort. In several old countries with dense popula- 
tions, it is even doubtful whether under autarchy 
the present population could continue to live, to 
whatever level of existence, regardless, it might 
resign itself.” 

The fact, however, that the United States is prob- 
ably the closest approach to a self-contained eco- 
nomic unit might encourage popular belief that we 
have little to gain from such international collab- 
oration as the Belgian statesman advocates. When 
I raised this point, M. Van Zeeland replied: “But 
the United States is also involved in world economic 
movements, despite its relative independence. Have 
you escaped them? The depression seems to prove 
the contrary. Besides, unless the United States 
takes part in economic cooperation, you will as- 
suredly add to the general crisis. On the other 
hand, when the world at large is prosperous, the 
United States is much more so. You are probably 
in a position to take the most profit in general 
prosperity. Being beyond question the richest na- 
tion, you have the most to gain from cooperation, 
and perhaps the most to lose by abstaining from it.” 
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As has been already mentioned, the Report, de- 
signedly, has little to say of political problems. Yet 
their connection with economic problems is at times 
so close that I could not but ask M. Van Zeeland 
whether he considers it possible to attain such 
economic cooperation as he proposes without deal- 
ing with political questions at least concurrently. 
“Needless to say,” he replied, “how necessary is 
a complete solution which will include outstanding 
political differences as well as put international 
trade on a solid basis. But do not forget how much 
an economic rapprochement would aid a political 
one. So closely are the two connected that what 
is done to ameliorate conditions in one field can- 
not fail to react favorably on the other. If, as I 
believe, we could, with good will, achieve some- 
thing now in the economic field, it will bring a 
political appeasement much closer.” 

To conclude our conversation, I asked M. Van 
Zeeland if I might transmit a message from him to 
his fellow Catholics and fellow lovers of peace in 
the United States. Gravely but with enthusiasm he 
answered: 


“T should like you to tell the readers of AMERICA 
that we Catholics, in my opinion, have a rdéle of 
great opportunity, and of correspondingly great re- 
sponsibility, in the world of today. Our opportunity 
lies in this, that we can have a complete view of 
the possibilities of the individual, inside of the com- 
munity of his rights and duties, of the end toward 
which he tends. We have the true and clear teach- 
ing of the Church to guide us and to explain to 
others. Now as perhaps never before in our his- 
tory, the Church’s teaching on social questions is 
clear for all to see. The Social Encyclicals are the 
best general indications we could ask of the road 
the world must travel. Let no one call them ‘radi- 
cal’! But it is our responsibility to see that this 
social teaching is reduced to action. It is only by 
doing this that we can help all mankind to a better 
life, a fairer share of the things that are for man’s 
use. Let us remember, too, that it is impossible to 
arrive at complete solutions of the world’s prob- 
lems without a strong basis of spiritual principles— 
I mean spiritual in its broadest sense. We must do 
our part, by all the means in our power, to spread 
abroad the conviction that no selfish interest, 
whether personal or national, is a reason for en- 
croaching on the rights of others. By propagating 
ideas such as these, and by exemplifying them, we 
Catholics can promote and nobly serve the cause 
of peace.” 


While M. Van Zeeland’s work may lack the sen- 
sational news-value of an armament race, it may 
yet come to be regarded as a far more intelligent 
effort toward peace. To its author, the columns of 
figures in the ledger of international trade are just 
as real a symptom of the times as battalions of 
troops on the march and squadrons of bombers 
roaring through the skies. And while action on his 
proposals may be long delayed, a statement in his 
Report provides his justification: ‘No effort is ever 
completely lost, even if it does not succeed all at 
once.” 
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COPES, COATS, CAPS, VESTMENTS, 
BADGES, BEADS, BUNTING, POUCHES 


Mrs. Crowley ferrets out the treasures and the relics 


DORAN HURLEY 

















WHEN Tim Sullivan saw the piece in the Boston 
paper, he read it out to his wife, Katie. Katie Sul- 
livan cut out the clipping carefully and brought 
it over to show Mrs. Patrick Crowley. That is how 
it all really started; for the indomitable Mrs. Crow- 
ley, easily aroused to a sense of the injustice of 
things, immediately began to canvass the parish. 

I was away from the old parish for several weeks 
on a lecture tour, so I missed the initial excitement. 
Immediately upon my return I heard not one but 
a dozen differing versions of Mrs. Crowley’s new- 
est crusade. None of them were quite clear to me, 
for she seemed to have purposely wrapped the 
whole matter in a veil of secrecy. I did gather that 
the new pastor was enthusiastically supporting her, 
and that even Constance Casey had been drawn 
into line None of my friendly gossips, however, 
were willing to speak freely until Mrs. Crowley had, 
herself, first interviewed me. 

I am not more than ordinarily curious; yet you 
may well imagine that the next Sunday after the 
Nine I made no effort at hiding behind a pillar 
when I saw Mrs. Crowley coming down the broad 
aisle out of church. Her thin, black-gloved hand 
caught my arm at the holy water font. As we left 
the church together, she fumbled in the depths of 
her capacious handbag and dragged up, for me to 
read, the clipping that had started this newest 
forward movement in the old parish. 

It was a newspaper account of an exhibition 
called Church History in the Making, at the Protes- 
tant Episcopal diocesan house in a neighboring 
city; a very interesting exhibition, I thought as I 
read. Gathered together, on public display, were 
old silver and chalices from some of the churches 
with Colonial beginnings, various historical pam- 
phlets and portraits, the rochet of an early bishop, 
and like objects of historical veneration. 

I glanced at Mrs. Crowley curiously. I was at a 
loss to understand what meaning the clipping held 
for her. Objection and protest were trembling her 
features. I attributed that at once to the statement 
the processional cross was named as Celtic; but, 
although that may have nettled her, it was a para- 
graph near the close of the article that seemed to 
hold most meaning for her. 

“The first church banner ever carried in this 


country,” the paragraph read, “is exhibited ...a 
scarlet banner with a ‘pelican in her piety’ em- 
broidered on it. There is a beautiful set of red and 


black vestments also .. . for requiem masses... 
considered the finest ecclesiastical embroidery in 
this country.” 


“Haven’t they the nerve!” ejaculated Mrs. Crow- 
ley, hoarse with indignation. “Don’t you believe 
it for one minute, not for one minute! When I 
headed the Children of Mary, and that was all of 
forty-five years ago, we had the most beautiful 
banner that was ever carried in a church, and it 
wasn’t new then. It was a real old banner at that 
time, older than this one, I'll stake my oath on it. 
And if it’s vestments you’re talking about, the set 
of vestments we gave the old pastor on his jubilee 
no one but a Cardinal, itself, could touch them with 
a ten foot pole. You never saw the like of them 
for being beautiful. Embroidered, is it? Let me 
tell you, those vestments were not only what you 
might call richly embroidered, but they were hand- 
painted as well. Sister Mary Cyprian painted right 
on the silk, she was that clever with the brush; 
and the silk itself cost us ten dollars a yard even 
in those days.” 

I pointed out pacifically that the newspaper ac- 
count undoubtedly meant that the banner was the 
first carried in an Episcopal church; and that the 
vestments might even be the finest achieved by 
simple embroidery alone. I agreed, however, that 
they could not be comparable to vestments that 
were not only embroidered, but, more than that, 
“handpainted.” 

“That’s what I thought,” said Mrs. Crowley much 
mollified. “I thought that; and when I went to the 
new pastor about it, that’s just what he said, that 
they couldn’t have been handpainted. No matter, 
that’s only half the point. I’ve no quarrel with 
those people, mind. Indeed, I respect the decent 
pride they have in what belongs to them. But as I 
said to the new pastor, it certainly does get my 
goat the way the other kind take so much for 
granted, and everybody agrees to it. If it’s old, it 
is Protestant; if it’s antique, it belongs to them. 
To hear people talk, you’d think because we’re 
Catholics we’re all a bunch of ‘newly-come-overs.’ 
Well, indeed I’m no ‘Johnny-come-lately,’ nor was 
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my father before me. Your own people have been 
here this good while. And if there was any history 
going on, it was your people, and my people, and 
the rest of them that have gone before us in the 
old parish, was in the thick of it. We had banners 
and to spare when those people had no banners at 
all; and that isn’t all we had. When I was a little 
girl we used to have the expression when we saw 
someone dressed up to kill, putting on a big front, 
‘hoops and no flour in the house.’ Well, we’ve had 
the flour and we’ve had the hoopskirts; and it’s 
about time we told someone about it. I was to the 
new pastor, as I said, and he’s all one, heart and 
soul, with me on the idea I had. We’re going to 
hold an antique historical exhibition in the school 
hall that will show the world and his brother that 
we’re as historical as anybody, barring maybe the 
Indians. More than that, the new pastor is going 
to set aside a room in the school for a permanent 
Old Parish Museum.” 

So many, many things that link the old parish 
with the historical past are gone, irretrievably. It is 
a tragedy, indeed, that our sense of historicity has 
been so late in wakening. It has been our good for- 
tune, however, that our historical renascence has 
come in Mrs. Crowley’s lifetime. Her fourscore 
years span three generations of old parish history, 
and the tales she heard from her elders as a girl 
are still fresh and clear in her memory. 

A room in the school had been set aside as a 
treasure chest, until each article could be labeled 
and cataloged and cases made ready in the audi- 
torium. I thought, at first glance, it resembled 
nothing so much as a rummage sale. But as I 
walked about with the new pastor and saw how 
tenderly he lifted each small object and how care- 
fully he moved each larger one into view, and as 
he spoke of them to me, I saw the piled-up, clut- 
tered room as a shrine. 

“Look here,” he said, and he lifted two ponder- 
ous leather pouches, “I discovered these myself in 
the rectory attic. I had no idea what they were; 
but when I showed them to Mrs. Crowley she knew 
them at once. They were old Father Sullivan’s sad- 
dlebags, in the days when the whole diocese was 
his parish. And this, this strip of wampum was in 
one of them. You know, in old Bishop Fenwick’s 
time, more than a hundred years ago, Father Sul- 
livan was the missionary to the Abenakis at Old- 
town in Maine. The beading is frayed, but do you 
see what it is? It is a stole, worked for him by the 
Passamaquoddies. Mrs. Crowley remembers her 
father telling her that six of the Indian chiefs came 
the year after Father Sullivan founded the old 
parish, bringing him such a stole. 

“And here,” he lifted a faded uniform coat, “is 
the uniform Mrs. Crowley’s father wore at Antie- 
tam and Gettysburg. And here’s a forage cap that 
belonged to old John Shea. Look over there, that 
statue of Saint Patrick. Mrs. Crowley tells me that 
Father Mathew blessed it when he came to the old 
parish. I found that in the attic. And stored away 
in an old hair trunk, wrapped in yards and yards 
of the most exquisite ecclesiastical lace, I found a 
pewter chalice, lined with silver. I have sent it 
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away for appraisal, and already the report has 
come back that it seems to be the craftsmanship of 
Paul Revere; that such a chalice was made for the 
saintly Bishop Cheverus. I am trying to obtain a 
good print of his portrait by Gilbert Stuart. 

“This deal table, can you think what its place 
here is? Upon this table was said the first Mass in 
this city. Father Fitton celebrated it, coming all the 
way by stage from Boston. Mrs. Crowley recalled 
hearing of the table years ago when she was a girl; 
and she found the great-grandchildren of Patrick 
Sullivan still had it and treasured it. 

“Here are two of the badges that the people of 
the old parish wore when they went to New York 
to see President Lincoln lying in state; and this 
black bunting, I am told, draped the church alike 
for Abraham Lincoln and Pope Pius IX; on the 
assassination of President Garfield, and for the 
death of Leo XIII.” 

He opened a box. “This is a piece of the cable 
that was cut at Cienfuegos in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, cut by one of our boys; and here is his 
Congressional Medal of Honor, won for ‘extraordi- 
nary heroism in the line of duty.’ And this ivory 
and ebony crucifix was given old Captain Harring- 
ton by Bishop Latour when the Captain was at 
Santa Fe. It is said to have belonged originally to 
Fra Juniper Serra. See how rough the beads are 
on this rosary? They are gold nuggets. Tim Leary 
brought them home from Sutter’s Creek in ’49, and 
had them made into a rosary for his mother. 

“At the rectory,” the new pastor continued, “I 
have the gold watch and the gold-headed cane that 
the mayor and the city government presented 
Father Sullivan for his work among the sick and 
dying of all creeds in the cholera epidemic of 1857. 
And the Douay Bible the ministers of the city gave 
him at the same time. I have the ,‘handpainted’ 
vestments of which Mrs. Crowley speaks, and they 
are truly beautiful. Sister Cyprian had great genius. 
The Bishop is going to lend us, too, some of the 
historical vestments he has been able to secure and 
to preserve. He has an alb that belonged to Bishop 
Carroll, and shoe-buckles that were worn by 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton. He has a cope that 
belonged to Father Sullivan, made of brocaded silk 
that Michael Murphy brought back from the voy- 
age on which Perry opened up the ports of Japan 
to the world. Michael was a boatswain. 

“Unfortunately,” he said, smiling broadly, “there 
does not seem to be a single bed in the parish upon 
which Washington slept; nor Queen Elizabeth for 
that matter. But if there should be, I know Mrs. 
Crowley will unearth it.” 

“Father,” I said, “you minimize her powers. At 
the meeting tonight she told me she had discovered 
that a ‘William of Galway’ sailed with Columbus 
on the Santa Maria. She’s going to canvass all the 
West of Ireland people tomorrow to see if any of 
them are related to him, and were they left any- 
thing in his will.” 

“More power to her,” said the new pastor. “She’s 
proved how much we’ve made history in the past. 
It’s only her due for her to make antiquarian his- 
tory now.” 














FRANCO HAS NO DEBT 
EITHER TO GERMANY OR ITALY 


Efficiency and economy combine with Spanish sacrifice 


AILEEN O'BRIEN 














THE LECTURER on Spain, who seeks to give in- 
formation suppressed by the newspapers or not 
obtained by them, and to encourage Christians to 
contribute, in their charity, toward the support of 
thousands of war orphans, is very often confronted 
by certain people who are not looking for informa- 
tion, but for something else. That something else 
is a loophole through which to escape helping those 
who, in Spain, have given family, friends, property 
and life in order to secure a new lease of life for 
battered, weakened Christendom. The three million 
inhabitants of poor Ireland who contributed $250,- 
000 for Spanish relief, did not seek that loophole. 
But then, as Generalissimo Franco remarked, that 
gesture would have been extraordinary had it not 
been Irish. 

This search for a loophole is usually condensed 
in two questions. First, whether it is not true that 
Franco must be a vassal of Hitler and Mussolini 
since they have supplied him with war material and 
other help. When they are convinced that Franco 
is not and will not be in that position for the simple 
reason that he has paid his debts, and when assured 
that his system of government, by Spaniards for 
Spaniards, has already proved successful enough to 
build schools for five thousand children and de- 
lightful modern homes for nearly a thousand work- 
ing families in one city alone, Seville, in the space 
of a year, they launch the second question. 

“Well, if Franco seems to be so prosperous why 
are we asked to contribute to the support of Span- 
ish orphans when there are so many at home?” 

I have often wondered how many American or- 
phans the conscientious gentleman or lady sup- 
ports. But that is beside the question. Let us deal 
with this last objection before concentrating on 
General Franco’s supreme efficiency in carrying on 
a war without incurring foreign debts. 

Neither General Franco’s efficiency nor the tre- 
mendous sacrifices made by all Spaniards to help 
their fellow countrymen excuse us in the least from 
doing our bit. No one is asked to support foreign 
orphans instead of supporting American ones, but 
those who claim a share in the joys and benefits of 
the Mystical Body cannot shirk their share of the 
responsibilities and sorrows. A rich man can help 
by giving the six or seven hundred dollars which 


he might have used, not to support American or- 
phans, but to buy himself a new car. The poor man 
can refrain from going to the movies for a few 
weeks and his children will not suffer. It must be 
remembered that while efficiency, rigid control and 
economy have contributed largely to Franco’s fi- 
nancial success, equal credit must be given the 
Spaniards themselves for their spirit of sacrifice 
which, according to our materialistic standards, is 
no less than heroic. 

Yes, schools for five thousand children and 
workers’ houses for one thousand families in Se- 
ville have been built. There has been collected an 
average of $30,000 a month by taxation, but $40,- 
000 a month in voluntary contributions. I have 
seen the queues waiting to give in their share, 
queues composed of farmers, lawyers, servant girls, 
landowners, bootblacks, doctors, soldiers, students. 
I have seen the effects of wonderful self-sacrifice 
in the regeneration of a bitter, depressed, unjustly 
treated people through justice, charity and a living 
wage. I have seen wonders accomplished but I have 
also seen the desperate need for foreign money 
which can buy the special medical supplies for 
sickly children, the victims of war. These supplies 
cannot be produced in Spain and cannot be bought 
outside for lack of gold. Let those who are so anx- 
ious to keep Italy and Germany out of Spanish 
affairs help in that task by aiding Franco to keep 
his foreign debts down to the minimum. 

That he has done so is a fact. It is true that the 
gold reserve was in Madrid, out of Franco’s control. 
His money came from the great amount that was 
given voluntarily in jewels, ornaments, silver and 
gold plate by everyone in Spain. Moreover, Spain’s 
rich men, like Juan March, have turned over their 
wealth in Spain as well as in foreign banks to 
Franco, in spite of the fact that the new labor 
charter makes it impossible for them to amass that 
wealth again. If, however, cynics will not admit 
March’s patriotism, they can at least credit him 
with common sense. A little in Franco’s Spain is 
certainly far better than nothing at all in a Red 
Spain. 

Franco soon turned to the natural resources of 
the country to help him out. Previously, the wheat 
in Spain, as well as the olives, had been controiled 
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by a group of profiteers who bought up the crops 
during harvest time from farmers and landowners 
who were desperately in need of cash to finance the 
next sowing. The crops were cornered until the de- 
mand was far greater than the supply and was 
then sold at exorbitant prices. This ruinous system 
has been abolished and replaced by the Servicio del 
Trigo, or wheat service, which consists in the State 
buying the whole of the harvest through the me- 
dium of private banks who, in turn receive five per 
cent on their money. The farmer who, through 
necessity, could not hold out on the profiteers now 
gets a State fixed price for his whole crop, and a 
bonus for better quality wheat. The price for the 
last harvest was fifteen per cent higher than for 
the previous one, but the miller buys his wheat 
from the State at the same price as before. Thus, 
while the price of bread remains the same, owing 
to the stabilization of the price of flour, the farmer 
is making a greater profit. 

When the reserve for Spain is set aside, the rest 
is sold by the State in foreign countries, where 
prices are higher. The same applies to the olives. 
Thus, Germany has received wheat in exchange for 
war supplies, Italy, olive oil. The profits made on 
the sale of olives to England where the price, per 
ton, is eight hundred pesetas higher than in Spain, 
as well as the profits made by the sale of these 
commodities in Spain itself have sufficed to keep 
the State balance even. 

When one considers that Spain is the first pro- 
ducer of wheat in Western Europe and could, if it 
were needed, feed the whole of the Continent, and 
that Germany cannot even attempt to feed its in- 
habitants, through lack of natural resources and 
foreign credit, Germany’s most vital need has been 
met. Spain produces forty-five per cent of the olive 
oil of the world, and Italian olive oil has always 
been, chiefly, Spanish oil refined in Italy. Not only 
has Italy been getting her olives in exchange for 
guns, planes and munitions made in Italy, but the 
source of one of her most important industries 
would have been cut off by a Red victory in Spain. 
All things considered, the accounts of the three 
countries in the barter process of exchange are 
pretty well even. 

The proof of the success of this system is that, 
even one year ago, Franco’s peseta was worth ex- 
actly twice as much as the Red peseta in the City 
of London, while food is cheap and plentiful in 
Spain itself. From now on, of course, the trade will 
continue, but instead of war supplies, Spain will be 
receiving from those countries the machinery need- 
ed in the development of agriculture and industry 
which has already begun. This has been arranged 
by treaties already signed, but they are treaties 
between equals and not, as is commonly asserted, 
between creditors and debtor. 

One last remark on this indebtedness. Those who, 
like myself, were working in Geneva before the 
Spanish war broke out can testify that Lenin’s 
prophecy that by taking Spain you could take 
Western Europe, had become an appalling reality. 
The French Popular Front came into being on the 
wave of Leftist enthusiasm engendered by the 
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Popular Front victory in Spain. Had Largo Cabal- 
lero’s dream of an Iberian Union of Soviets ma- 
terialized, France would have followed inevitably. 
Then, both Germany and Italy would have been 
sandwiched between a Franco-Spanish Soviet block 
on one side and a Russian Soviet block on the other. 
In view of this, have Germany and Italy saved 
Spain or has Spain saved Germany and Italy? 


SPEAKING OF ADAM AND EVE 
DANIEL A. LORD, S.J. 











SHE is really quite the most charming mother I 
know, and in many ways the most successful. She 
is teaching her children not merely manners but 
morals; or should one, in this less mannerly day, 
say, not merely morals but manners? She has, for 
example, from the first dawn of their consciousness 
been skilfully and naturally inducting them into a 
serene and matter-of-fact knowledge of the “facts 
of life.” I remember her telling me how, when her 
little son asked how babies were born, she placed 
his hand on the unborn child she carried and said: 
“Your little sister is here; and once on a time, you 
were carried there too; and that is why you are so 
very near and dear to me.” Later she was amply 
rewarded when he came in from the streets to an- 
nounce: “The gang were trying to tell me how 
babies were born, and I said, ‘Old stuff!” 

But she has been a little puzzled by the Old Test- 
ament. We’ve sometimes talked about the records 
of the Book of Genesis, and my explanations still 
left her a little vague and bewildered. So I was not 
surprised when recently she wrote me in the course 
of a letter: “Betsy,” that’s the youngest, “has 
reached the point of wanting to know about every- 
thing, babies, Adam and Eve, all sorts of things. I 
must confess that I find it much easier to explain 
babies than Adam and Eve. I’m sure I have the 
wrong point of view, but the traditional story of 
the creation sounds so silly to tell aloud that I get 
self-conscious, especially when Betsy fixes her 
penetrating eyes on me and asks intelligent ques- 
tions about Adam’s rib and such. Try telling a 
thoughtful child that God took earth and spit on it 
and made it into a little man and blew the breath of 
life into it, and see how the child takes it. I wish 
you had it to do. I’m afraid I’ve not enough knowl- 
edge or conviction for the job.” 

Poor Adam and Eve! Even the radio has been 
hard on them these recent months. Yet I wonder 
whether ever a story was written that had so deep 
an appeal to a poetic mind . . . and to the mind of 
that nature poet, the child. So I wrote her some- 
thing like this. 

“Honestly, I’m ashamed of you, you that I have 
always felt had the instinctive soul of a poet. If you 
want a perfectly lovely piece of poetry to tell to 
your baby, you have it in Adam and Eve. Don’t you 














think that perhaps the jokes of the skeptics have 
blinded us a bit to how lovely that history is? I 
wonder if when you think about it again, you won’t 
feel that you have something very charming to tell 
to Betsy. Maybe you’d go about it like this. 

“ ‘Have you ever noticed, Betsy, how you love to 
make things—out of mud, with your modeling clay, 
from paper with a pair of scissors? That’s some- 
thing we all like to do. It’s what’s called the artistic 
gift. You like to make a snowman; you’re charmed 
with the little baby you formed out of clay. Later 
on, perhaps, you’ll paint a picture—the picture of 
a woman with a baby in her arms; the portrait of 
a man or a little child. Or you may be a sculptor, a 
person who takes a block of cold stone and with a 
hammer and a chisel carves it into an image of a 
beautiful human being. 

“ “Once on a time a great artist did that, Michel- 
angelo; and when he was finished, he struck the 
statue with his hammer and cried: Speak! But 
lovely as the statue was, it didn’t speak. It was still 
cold stone, for Michelangelo was only a man. 

“ ‘Now that instinct we have for making men 
and women out of clay or paints or marble is one 
of God’s lovely gifts to us. He gave us all that was 
finest in Himself; and He gave us the great gift of 
wanting to create men and women. For God is a 
glorious artist, too. Only when He made men, the 
first man, out the mud of the earth, He did not 
leave him clay. Like Michelangelo, He cried: 
Speak! And the dead clay became the living man, 
Adam, and he spoke. Or, perhaps like a divine 
Pygmalion, who fell in love with his own statue, 
God fell in love with the beautiful thing He had 
made, and like Pygmalion, He gave His beautiful 
statue life. 

“*But if God made men from the mud of the 
earth, from its clay, He had a deep purpose. Look- 
ing forward, He saw how proud men would be. He 
saw how conceited they would become over their 
strength and beauty and power. And He wanted 
each man to remember that his body came from 
the slime of the earth. Oh, it was true that God 
gave man a soul that had qualities that were like 
the qualities of God Himself. But how could man 
ever be too proud or arrogant if he remembered 
that God had formed him out of slime, and only 
because He loved him, had breathed into man a 
soul capable of being happy with Him forever in 
Heaven?’ ”’ 

I pause for just a second to think how close this 
comes to the evolutionary explanation. We and the 
evolutionist both maintain that the body of man 
came out of the slime of the earth; the evolutionist 
sees that first emerging one-cell animal crawling 
with its false-feet through marshy swamps, begin- 
ning its slow upward trek toward the complicated 
body of a man; we see the great Creator fashioning 
the human body with Divine artistry out of the 
earth’s dull clay, and making it the glorious sheath 
of an immortal soul. But for evolutionist or direct 
creationist, the body of man comes from the slime 
of the earth. 

“*As for Eve, God fashioned that first woman 
from the rib of Adam. It was a lovely idea. It was 


poetry, and if you were old enough to understand 
the word, I’d say that it was symbolism. God drew 
forth the body of a woman from the bone that was 
nearest man’s heart. Adam’s beloved wife came 
almost from his own heart. She was already flesh 
of his flesh, and bone of his bone; and as he came 
to love her for her own beauty and dearness, he 
could never forget that once that beloved body had 
been a precious part of him; and that the dear 
partner of his work and joys had come straight 
from a wound in his side.’ ” 

Venus rising from the sea; Athene born from the 
cold brain of Jove;—why, those lovely women of 
mythology have beginnings that seem prosaic and 
unromantic compared to the dear origin of Eve 
from next to the heart of the man who was to love 
and cherish her. Then if this mother wishes to go 
on, she can so easily: 

“So a woman has always loved to cling to the 
strength of a man. She has felt so near to the man 
she loves. She has known herself a part of him. 
That is the proper relationship of a husband and a 
wife, the relationship of Adam and Eve. Adam 
loved his beautiful wife because she was fair and 
charming; but he loved her because once she had 
been near to his heart. Eve depended upon Adam 
for love and strength, glad to know how close she 
had once been to him. Love has always wanted per- 
fect union. Love on earth began in pefect union. 
Its origin could hardly have been told more ex- 
quisitely by the greatest poet that ever lived than 
in the story of Adam’s rib. Closeness, dependence, 
personal union—a man’s love for a woman; a wom- 
an’s devoted clinging to a man. It’s all there in the 
perfect symbol of a first woman born from the side 
of the man she was to love, the man who was to 
love her. 

“And all this happened in a garden. You see, we 
were meant to be happy. Our Father in Heaven 
placed us in a garden, a place where sin could not 
enter and we could be safe. Only when the serpent 
that is sin came crawling in, and poor Adam and 
Eve listened, believed, disobeyed the dear God Who 
had made them, and gave their allegiance to a 
tricky snake, only then were they driven from their 
happiness, and sent out from the glorious garden 
that was theirs. 

“God wants you, Betsy, always to live in peace 
and happiness and love. The temptation that comes 
crawling into your mind is like a slimy snake. You'll 
be happy so long as you remember how horrid the 
snake is, and how frightfully he lies. Keep the gar- 
den of your soul a sweet and lovely thing; and God 
will stay with you forever until you join Him in the 
beauty that is Heaven.” 

Perhaps I’m entirely wrong, but I think that 
Betsy or any child would find all that—told in the 
natural and simple language of a mother—very 
dear and very intelligible. I think it would make her 
love God a little more deeply and regard human 
love as a little more precious. And I can well be- 
lieve that her eyes would shine with approving 
faith, as all eyes shine that have seen the mag- 
nificent poetry and the tender love that hide in the 
simplest story of God’s dealings with His creatures. 
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SPANISH EMBARGO 


INVOLVEMENT of the United States in war, or in 
dangerous foreign entanglements, will be the in- 
evitable outcome of Senator Nye’s resolution to lift 
the embargo on the shipment of munitions and air- 
planes to Spain. This resolution seeks the repeal of 
the neutrality legislation of January 8 and May 1, 
1937. 

Protests, immediate and vigorous, should be made 
against the repeal or modification of the legislation 
covering our American policy of neutrality. 

The influences seeking to push through the Nye 
resolution are those which have been trying by 
every desperate means to force the United States 
to supply military aid to the now collapsing Com- 
munist Government in Spain. 

The most active agent campaigning for the Nye 
resolution is Miles M. Sherover, president of the 
Hanover Import and Export Corporation and of 
the Soviet Securities Corporation. It will be recalled 
that this Review (April 17, 1937, p. 36) revealed, 
and thereby helped to prevent, the shipment by 
Mr. Sherover of twenty Bellanca monoplanes to 
Spain, via France. Mr. Sherover, dealer in munitions 
for Communists, under date of March 25, 1938, 
sent thousands of letters to members of Congress 
and other influential persons, in which he appeals: 

I strongly urge upon you to support the growing 
movement to repeal the Neutrality Act by writing 
or telegraphing to your Senator or Congressman 
and also to Chairman McReynolds of the House 

Foreign Relations Committee and Senator Pittman, 

Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 

tee, to the effect that you advocate an immediate re- 

peal of the Neutrality Act or, at the very least, an 
amendment sufficient to permit the people of Spain 
to purchase in this country the arms and ammuni- 
tion which are the sole means of their defense. 

I also urge that you persuade your friends to take 

similar action. 

Every Communist group and ally joined with 
Mr. Sherover in his campaign to sell Congress and 
the President the idea of selling war materials to 
Communist Spain. There is much Spanish gold 
available for the purchases. 

The passage of the Nye resolution, moreover, is 
looked upon only as the first step in further support 
for the Spanish Loyalists. It is stated on good au- 
thority that the floating of a loan by the R.F.C. is 
contemplated, whereby the Spanish Communists 
would be helped through the plea of promoting 
home industries in the United States. 

It is further understood on good authority that, 
as soon as the embargo is lifted, there will be rapid 
deliveries of planes and munitions to the Loyalists. 
Also, that arrangements are being made for the re- 
cruiting and delivery of a minimum of 2,000 Ameri- 
cans to fight for the Loyalists in Spain. 

This nation is being directly forced into foreign 
intervention and a foreign war. Act upon Mr. Sher- 
over’s suggestion in writing to Washington, but 
advocate a defeat of the Nye anti-neutral resolu- 
tion. Furthermore, strengthen President Roosevelt, 
despite the commitments he is alleged to have 


made, against lifting the Spanish embargo. 
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EDITOI 


AXES 


HITLER visits Mussolini. Rome talks with London, 
and London talks back. Paris crosses to London, 
and London returns the compliment. As yet, Paris 
does not love Berlin, but Rome flirts with Paris, 
or in reverse. All the little capitals flutter about. 
Washington casts a suspicious eye there, an ap- 
proving eye there, a querulous eye somewhere else. 
Talking and visiting are better than war. Diplo- 
matic axes are to be preferred to mechanized arma- 
ments. It is our ardent hope and prayer that the 
major statesmen of Europe may preserve what 
peace remains. God being left out, we are fearful. 


THE TERRIBLE TAi 


AS a term of opprobrium, the latest American 
lingo has no word to equal Fascist. Since the 
term is used in so many senses, we are in deep 
doubt as to what usage is making it mean. We 
can, however, glean some of its meanings from 
those who hurl it. We should judge that a 
Fascist is an ogre, a monster, so horrible that 
to name it means to shiver at it. To the little 
Red schoolboy, the exacting public-school teach- 
.er, and likewise the policeman, are Fascists. To 
his elders, the owner, whoever he be, of a fac- 
tory is a Fascist. Most probably, the superin- 
tendent, if hired by the owner is one also. Every 
capitalist cannot but be a Fascist; and if he be 
one, his secretary and his contented clerks are 
likewise Fascist. To the pink Catholic, the priest 
is, at least, a suspected Fascist, as is the Bishop 
and the Pope. And sometimes, strangely, the 
editors of this Review are condemned as Fas- 
cists. 

As far as we can discover, anyone may be 
called a Fascist who: is a ruthless dictator in 
Germany, Italy and Nationalist Spain; exercises 
any authority that irks you, no matter over 
what he exercises authority; enjoys wealth, 
even a competence that gives him little lux- 
uries; says that there should be law and order 
in the United States, enforced by the constitu- 
ted guardians; intimates that violence and ob- 
struction are not fit tactics for labor unions to 
use; advocates the slightest reduction in Gov- 
ernment doles; in brief, any one who does not 
accept the Marxist concept of government and 
society. 











TORIALS 


eae cette 


VOID 


MOSCOW is silent. Last year, Litvinoff scurried 
about, weaving Soviet diplomacy in London, Paris, 
and various conferences. This year, while Rome, 
Berlin, Paris, London plan the future of Europe, 
Moscow is in isolation. Does Stalin think it not 
worth his while? Or do the major nations think it 
not worth their while to consult him? Or do the 
purges keep Moscow in Moscow? The Soviet sphere 
of influence in China, in Spain, even in Czechoslo- 
vakia, seems to be contracted. It would make for 
the peace of Europe if Soviet Russia were finally 
quarantined. 


LE TAINT OF FASCIST 





So comprehensive is the term Fascist in the 
current American language that it may be ap- 
plied to all except those who openly or co- 
vertly profess Communism. That is, it is syn- 
onymous with anti-Communist. So disgraceful 
is it, that public officials shrink from being ac- 
cused of it. But to be absolved from being con- 
sidered a Fascist, a denial is not sufficient. It 
is required that one profess an undiluted, or 
at least a diluted, Communism. 

It would seem almost too late to attempt to 
rescue the true and original meaning of Fascist 
and Fascism. No American, loyal to the Ameri- 
can system of democracy, can be really a Fas- 
cist, for Fascism in its technical and restricted 
meaning is a negation of American democracy. 
Nor can a Catholic accept the essential theory 
of Government Fascism, that is, a totalitari- 
anism which does not recognize human and 
spiritual values outside the state, and except as 
conferred or allowed by the State. Likewise, the 
American and the Catholic could not adopt the 
theory of Social Fascism, defined by Father 
LaFarge in his pamphlet Fascism to be “the 
attempt to fix the relations of social or eco- 
nomic groups by the use of force, particularly 
governmental force, in the interests of economic 
dictatorship.” 

Taking these definitions as accurate, one con- 
cludes that there are few Fascists in the United 
States. And yet, the Communist p 
have been so successful that they have tagged 
the name Fascist on all with whom they dis- 
agree, that means, on all authentic Americans. 


“DUMB” AMERICANS 


WE Americans have a fairly good conceit of our- 
selves. We have heard on good authority, that of 
Pius XI to be specific, that we are a charitable 
people. Whether a volcano blows its top in Italy, or 
a tidal wave sweeps in from the sea somewhere 
east of Suez, or an earthquake levels a town in 
South America, the American reaction is almost 
automatic. Some kindly soul suggests a collection 
for the relief of the survivors, and within a few days 
millions of dollars are collected. Yes, there is a 
spirit of charity in the American people, an eager- 
ness to help all in distress. May that spirit never 
fail! 

In some other respects, however, we rate low. 
For instance, we seem to think that if we spend 
billions of dollars every year on our schools, and 
something less than a billion on our colleges, we 
have done all that is necessary to guarantee a gen- 
eration of wise and virtuous men and women. We 
hold to that delusion, even after we have learned 
that we have more criminals than any other coun- 
try in the world. It does not seem to occur to us 
that an overhauling of our educational system is 
necessary. Most of our fellow-countrymen would 
be surprised at the suggestion that the most essen- 
tial element of education has been banned by law 
from our schools. They expect a generation which 
has learned at school that Almighty God probably 
does not exist, to venerate the Commandments 
which this probably non-existent being is said to 
have promulgated on Mount Sinai, and they com- 
plain when the young generation substitutes ser- 
vice of self for service of God. In education we are 
not wise, but muddle-headed. 

Crossing over into the field of government, we 
meet other phenomena which indicate that we do 
not rank high in the intellectual scale. One common 
delusion is that whatever the Government supplies 
is supplied free of cost. Therefore, especially in 
these later years, we expect the Federal Govern- 
ment to build our bridges and our roads, to subsi- 
dize our schools, to conduct medical clinics and 
other health agencies, to teach us how to supervise 
playground activities, to publish pamphlets on the 
care of the teeth, cows, and the ukulele, to build 
our houses, and after equipping them with the lat- 
est conveniences, to permit us to occupy them, on 
signing a lease which calls for a nominal rental. 
We expect all these things, in fact, demand them, 
because there is a widespread impression that we 
shall get them free. Recently, some of our cities 
have been striving to negotiate loans from the Fed- 
eral Government, being convinced that the Govern- 
ment will be so pleased to receive the interest for 
the first few years, that thereafter it will demand 
no interest and forget the principal. 

The steady rise of the tax-rate should dispel 
these illusions. But it does not. It merely creates 
another delusion, to wit, that only the rich pay 
taxes. The sober truth of the matter is that the 
burden of taxation always is borne by the mass of 
the people at large. As most of these people are 
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poor, it is permissible to say that the poor, not the 
rich, pay the bulk of the taxes. A well-known 
American put the case so well a few years ago that 
we cannot resist the temptation to quote him at 


some length: 

Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man who 
labors, because they are a burden on production and 
can be paid only by production. If excessive, they 
are reflected in idle factories, tax-sold farms, and 
hence in hordes of the hungry tramping the streets, 
and seeking jobs in vain. Our workers may never 
see a tax-bill, but they pay in reductions from wages, 
in increased costs of what they buy, or in broad 
cessation of employment. 

These words were spoken by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in the campaign of 1932. They are literally 
true, as the present depression bears witness. The 
“broad cessation of employment” is the price we 
have paid for the folly of putting upon the Federal 
Government tasks which belong to us individually, 
or to the States, or to our municipalities. Mr. 
Roosevelt added: 


Quite apart from every man’s own tax assessment, 
that burden [of taxation under President Hoover] 
is a brake on any return to business activity. I re- 
gard reduction in Federal spending as one of the 
most important issues of this campaign. In my opin- 
ion, it is the most direct and effective contribution 
that the Government can make to business. 

We thought Mr. Roosevelt right in 1932, and we 

still think that doctrine right. We wish that Presi- 


dent Roosevelt agreed with us. 


WAGNERIAN STRIFE 


THE Congressional stage has been so crowded this 
year that we have heard little of the threatened 
amendment of the Wagner labor relations act. 
There is a good reason for this silence. Next No- 
vember, a third of the Senate and all the members 
of the House, or all, at least, seeking re-election, 
must submit their credentials to their constituents. 

But, as the President intimated in his radio ad- 
dress, the Wagner Act is not perfect. In the 
stronger language supplied its critics by Senator 
Burke, of Nebraska, the National Labor Relations 
Board created by the Act “is a curse to labor.”’ He 
thinks it has caused “more strife, more unrest, 
more uncertainty, and more misunderstanding in 
the relationship between wage-earners and em- 
ployes” than any legislation ever adopted by Con- 
gress. The Senator did not get the investigation he 
asked, but an investigation either on the floor of 
the Senate, or by a committee is bound to come. 
Legislation which assumes that the worker can 
never be wrong is hardly a public benefit. 

The author of this controverted Act recently ap- 
peared before the New York Constitutional Con- 
vention to address the members on the need of an 
enlightened view in dealing with the relations of 
employer and wage-earner. No doubt the Conven- 
tion realizes this need, but we trust that its view 
will not be controlled by the Wagner Act. What 
New York needs and the country needs is a wider 
philosophy defining the rights and prescribing the 
duties of both parties to a labor contract. 
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OUR HELPER 


WE are given in tomorrow’s Gospel (Saint John, 
xvi, 5-14) a most consoling promise. In the sec- 
tion which immediately precedes these verses, Our 
Lord had uttered a prophecy which the Apostles 
must have heard with alarm. It will affect us, too, 
in the same manner if we take it seriously, as we 
should, because in it Our Lord assures us that all 
who would follow Him and, in particular, all who 
would fight for Him and His cause, must prepare 
to suffer the hatred and the persecution of the 
world. After this prophecy, Our Lord tells the 
Apostles that He is about to leave them. Truly, this 
is no earthly king who gathers followers by promis- 
ing them a cross! Probably it was because His 
strong words filled the Apostles with all sorts of 
vague fears that Our Lord took this occasion to 
make one of His most consoling promises, the 
promise of the coming of the Paraclete, the Spirit 
of truth, of justice, and of judgment. 

It is sometimes said that the promises of the 
Gospel mean little to us because we hear them so 
often! They are read to us from the pulpit, and we 
take the reading to be merely a part of the cere- 
monial; or we pick up our New Testaments and 
skim through a chapter or two as a preface to our 
spiritual reading. The real trouble is not that we 
hear the words frequently, but that we rarely medi- 
tate upon them. We are like children who merely 
listen to a parental admonition, letting it go in one 
ear, as the saying is, and out of the other. If we 
saw Our Lord with our bodily eyes, and with these 
ears listened to His promises, we should probably 
take them more seriously than we do, and find in 
them a real source of strength, of consolation and 
of peace. 

While the promise of the Paraclete, as we read 
it in tomorrow’s Gospel, is made directly to the 
Apostles and their successors, it is also made to 
every human being, to all the children of God in 
their varying ranks in the Church of God. The suc- 
cessors of the Apostles share with their flocks the 
fulness of the Holy Spirit which they have received, 
not in the sense that the special functions given 
them by the Holy Spirit can be divided with the 
flock, but that with the aid of the Paraclete, they 
guide, sustain and direct us. What they have re- 
ceived from the kindly generous Spirit of God they 
give to us in the measure in which we are capable 
of receiving. 

To all who are earnest in serving God, the prom- 
ise of the coming of the Paraclete, our Advocate, 
our Helper, our Witness before the Father, is a 
wellspring of strength and peace. He will also bear 
witness before the world to the Divinity of Our 
Lord, and although the malice of man can for a 
time reject Him, this action of the Holy Spirit will 
bring many to the light, while it will sustain and 
comfort those who bravely profess their Faith in 
Jesus Christ. It is expedient that Our Lord with- 
draw His visible presence from us, but the Holy 
Spirit will strengthen us, and will glorify Christ, 
“because he shall receive of mine, and shall show 
it to you.” 




















CHRONICLE 











THE CONGRESS. The Senate, 56 to 28, approved 
the Administration’s $1,156,000,000 Naval Bill, af- 
ter tacking on an amendment which puts restric- 
tions on the building of craft larger than 35,000 
tons. Under the amendment, the President must 
ascertain that other nations are constructing ships 
of greater tonnage and Congress must approve be- 
fore the United States can build battleships exceed- 
ing the 1936 treaty limit of 35,000 tons... . Ad- 
dressing the Chamber of Commerce convention in 
Washington, Senator Burke called the National 
Labor Relations Act “Public Enemy Number One,” 
declared the Act had thrown millions into the ranks 
of the unemployed. He denounced the National 
Labor Relations Board, asked for its resignation. 
. . . Speaking to the same convention, Jesse H. 
Jones, chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, declared the banking system is not 
meeting credit needs. “Banking is a franchise that 
carries responsibility, not merely a privilege,” he 
added. “There is a bill now before Congress to have 
the government take over the Federal Reserve 
Banks. Whatever the outcome, it is a live subject, 
and if banking is to remain in private hands it must 
meet the credit needs of the country.” . . . Senator 
Minton introduced a resolution which would make 
it a felony knowingly to print false facts as news. 
... The House approved a bill to create twenty-four 
new Federal judgeships. 


AT HoME. Wisconsin’s La Follettes founded a new 
political party, the National Progressives of Amer- 
ica. Governor Philip La Follette, in launching the 
party, assailed the New Deal philosophy. He de- 
clared for public ownership of money and credit; 
set his face against curtailment of production. He 
intimated that a convention would be called later 
to draw up a platform. . . . 139 railroads decided to 
ask railroad employes to consent to a fifteen per 
cent wage cut effective July 1. Leaders of the 925,- 
000 employes declared they would fight the cut. 
Loss of revenue, increase in operating costs make 
the move necessary, railroad heads said... . The 
A. F. of L. expelled from its ranks six more C. I. O. 
unions. . . . On a pro-Roosevelt platform Senator 
Claude Pepper was victorious in the Florida prima- 
ries... . In the New York State Constitutional Con- 
vention a proposal was introduced which, if 
adopted, would permit the Legislature to give finan- 
cial aid to parochial schools. . . . The A. F. of L. 
gave a charter to the Progressive Miners of Amer- 
ica, rival of the C. I. O.’s United Mine Workers of 
America. . . . In Chicago, the United States Court 
of Appeals refused the petition of the National 
Labor Relations Board to force an Indiana company 
to re-employ 250 workers discharged during a 
strike. The union had a contract with the company 


agreeing to arbitrate. “By going on strike the em- 
ployes violated the contract,” the judge ruled. 
“ . . reasonable contracts should be respected by 
both parties,” the court declared. 


WASHINGTON. Following the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Kansas City stockyard case denouncing 
Government agencies which do not give a full and 
fair hearing, the National Labor Relations Board 
reopened the Ford Motor Company case. The Ford 
people charged they had not received a full and fair 
hearing from the Board. The Board intimated it 
was considering reopening several other cases. A 
Ford attorney declared the Labor Board was striv- 
ing to avoid judicial inquiry into its procedure in 
the Ford hearing. . . . The Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion received a Federal Circuit Court of Appeals’ 
order restraining the National Labor Relations 
Board from taking any action whatsoever before 
May 13 in the Republic case. This may prevent the 
Labor Board from withdrawing its case against 
Republic Steel and reopening it with revised pro- 
cedure. .. . The Inland Steel Company charged the 
Labor Board with unfair practice, asked a court to 
set aside the Board’s ruling in its case. 


THE ADMINISTRATION. The Nye resolution to lift 
the embargo on arms for Spain received support 
from the Administration. . .. Money for two more 
battleships was requested from Congress by the 
President. The additional two would raise the num- 
ber of battleships to be constructed to six. . . . The 
President accepted the offer of cooperation made by 
sixteen industrial and financial leaders. . . . A mes- 
sage from the White House to Congress urged a 
study of competition-curbing monopolistic practices 
and legislation to eliminate such practices. That the 
present session do something about bank holding 
companies was suggested. . . . On the “shakedown” 
run of the new cruiser Philadelphia went the Presi- 
dent for restful fishing in Caribbean waters. ...To 
Chairman Norton of the House Labor Committee 
went a Presidential wire urging that the Wage and 
Hour Bill be brought out for consideration on the 
House floor, in spite of the Rules Committee’s move 
to block it. The Rules Committee voted, eight to six, 
against the bill’s going to the floor for a vote. A 
petition, signed by 218 House members, will be 
necessary to bring the measure to the floor. 


SPAIN. On January 23, 1932, the Spanish Republic 
dissolved the Spanish Jesuits, confiscated their 
property. On May 4, 1938, Generalissimo Franco 
ordered re-establishment of the Society of Jesus 
in Spain. . . . East of Teruel, Franco brigades pushed 
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forward, captured three towns, moved up close to 
the Sagunto highway. Rainy weather slowed up 
operations in most sectors. 


IraLy. In two special trains, Hitler and his political 
and diplomatic entourage left Berlin for his long- 
awaited visit to Rome. The important State posi- 
tions held by those accompanying Hitler implied 
conversations of international gravity with Musso- 
lini officials. Every few feet of the long way to 
Rome was guarded. Amid scenes of fairy-like 
pageantry, Hitler was welcomed to Rome by Musso- 
lini and King Victor Emmanuel. . . . Medieval build- 
ings, historic arches, classic ruins were flood-lighted 
with high-powered searchlights. Hundreds of thou- 
sands cheered the German Fuehrer. Relics of the 
Roman Caesars stared at the Berlin Caesar... . 
Long conversations between Hitler and Mussolini 
followed the reception. . . . At Castel Gandolfo 
where Pope Pius had repaired before the advent of 
Hitler, declared the Holy Father: “Amid these sad 
things is certainly the fact that it has not been con- 
sidered both out of place and untimely to hoist in 
Rome—in Rome and on the day of the sacred Cross 
—the emblem of a cross that is not the Cross of 
Christ.” . . . In the Osservatore Romano were 
printed observations refuting the Nazi racial myths 
about the superiority of Nordic races over Mediter- 
ranean peoples. . . . In the Giornale d’Italia appeared 
protests against the anti-Italian propaganda ap- 
pearing in the United States. This propaganda was 
attributed to Russian sources. Influence of Russian 
representatives in the United States was said to be 
increasing. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Just as Adolf Hitler was readying 
to entrain for Rome and Mussolini, Great Britain 
and France entered into a defensive military alli- 
ance, on land, sea and in the air. In the event of 
war, a French general will direct the unified armies 
of the two nations; a British admiral will move their 
combined navies; a British general will control their 
united air forces. The two countries will pool their 
purchases of war supplies. The British Foreign 
Office will direct French foreign policy. Both nations 
will urge the Czech Government to try to meet the 
wishes of the German minority in Czechoslovakia. 
France called British attention to the fact that the 
Skoda armament works were located in the Sudeten 
section of Czechoslovakia. . . . The British House of 
Commons ratified the Anglo-Italian treaty, 316 
to 108. 


FRANCE. The French franc dipped to a new low. 
In New York it reached its lowest point since 1926. 
Premier Edouard Daladier announced revaluation 
of the franc at a lower level. Concerned lest the 
French internal money changes might upset the 
equilibrium of international exchange, the British 
and American Treasuries consulted with French 
representatives, were finally convinced the Daladier 
revaluation would promote international currency 
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stability, agreed to continue the Tri-partite Mone- 
tary Agreement on the same basis as in the past. 
... “The statistics of production are a disgrace to 
our country,” declared the Premier over the radio. 
. .. Efforts to unite the Protestant sects in France 
were begun. . . . Premier Daladier raised all State 
taxes, direct and indirect, eight per cent. He puzzled 
over the problem of increasing production without 
abrogating the forty-hour week. 


IRELAND. Dr. Douglas Hyde was elected first Pres- 
ident of Ireland. Speaking in Gaelic, Wilfrid Brown 
announced that the legal time for receiving nomina- 
tions had expired and since Dr. Hyde was the only 
candidate, he declared him elected. Dr. Hyde, in 
Gaelic, said: “I accept the honor and willingly and 
humbly I shall do my best to fulfill the duties of my 
high office.” Dr. Hyde later visited the “Arus an 
Uuchtarian,” the President’s residence. . . . British 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain announced he 
intended to spend his fishing holiday in the west of 
Ireland. . . . The Anglo-Irish treaty was ratified 
by the Dail Eireann and the British Parliament. 


GERMANY. Wilhelm Murr, Nazi Governor of 
Wiirttemberg, asked for the resignation of Catho- 
lic Bishop Johann Baptist Sproll of Rottenburg be- 
cause the Bishop did not vote in the Anschluss 
election. The secret police informed the Bishop 
they would not be “responsible for his security.” 
The Bishop said he could not vote conscientiously 
because the list of names for the Reichstag “con- 
tained names of open enemies of the Christian 
Church.” The Nazi henchman declared: “Bishop 
Sproll does not recognize, it would seem, that Divine 
Providence has appointed Adolf Hitler and the Na- 
tional Socialist ideology to save our nation from the 
grim chaos of bolshevism.” 


FooTNoTes. Along the thirty-mile Shantung front 
in China, Chinese aggressiveness was making the 
Japanese position precarious. Japanese lines were 
showing dangerous dents. 34,000 Japanese soldiers 
have been killed in the recent battling around Tan- 
cheng and Pihsien, Chinese sources reported. 
Chinese victories in the air were likewise reported. 
. A Bolshevik manifesto from Moscow demanded: 
“Cease blockading Republican Spain. Open the 
borders and let the Spanish people buy armaments 
freely. This would be enough to make fascism re- 
treat like a whipped dog.” Continued the manifesto: 
“Proletarians of the United States, demand a policy 
of bridling the fascist violators of universal peace. 
. .. Demand the immediate removal of the embargo 
on the export of arms to Spain and China.” . . . The 
problem of debts for imports was growing increas- 
ingly acute in Mexico. . . . In Cuba, Colonel Fulgen- 
cio Batista announced suspension of the three-year- 
plan. ... Minimum wages for workers were decreed 
in Brazil. . . . In Czechoslovakia, Konrad Henlein, 
leader of Sudeten Germans, demanded a plebiscite 
on the minority issue. 
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“OPEN FACED LIE” 


EDITOR: This letter is written to call attention to 
a false statement in the American Student Union 
Bulletin (April 27). A screaming headline splashed 
across the page declares: “Over One Million Stu- 
dents in Nation to Strike Today for World Peace; 
Catholic Groups Participate for First Time; Boy- 
cott of Fascist Aggressors Stressed.”’ The article 
continues: 

The strike, which has been held annually since 
1934, was called by the United Student Peace Com- 
mittee. “Lift the embargo on Loyalist Spain” has 
been made the keynote of the nationwide demonstra- 
tions. Although the U. S. P. C. issued no official pro- 
gram, the student strikes will exhibit a marked 
trend away from isolationism. For the first time sev- 
eral Catholic colleges, including Georgetown Univer- 
sity of Washington, D. C., will participate with some 
sort of peace action. 


Such a statement is an open-faced lie. It pro- 
claims that Catholic colleges participated in the 
student strikes initiated by the U. S. P. C. It is the 
absolute denial of the declaration of the student 
chairman made in the open assembly at George- 
town and correctly reported by the press of the 
national capital. 

The plain facts are that in the presence of sev- 
eral hundred student delegates from the Catholic 
colleges and high schools of the city, Georgetown 
University students celebrated what they hope was 
the first annual nation-wide Catholic student peace 
demonstration. The date, April 27, was deliberately 
selected because the U. S. P. C. had called a national 
student peace strike on that day. The Georgetown 
rally and the numerous other rallies inspired by 
Georgetown were deliberate challenges to the hid- 
den forces behind the A. S. U. The A. S. U. Bulletin, 
mouthpiece for the U. S. P. C., indicated that their 
strikes were to lift the embargo from Loyalist 
Spain and to boycott Japan. The Georgetown and 
kindred rallies were held simply to introduce into 
the American student peace movement the decisive 
Catholic philosophy on peace and war. It con- 
demned both Fascism and Communism; it repudi- 
ated both unconditioned pacifism and extreme mili- 
tarism. But it boldly proclaimed that war may be 
justified under definite conditions as the last resort 
in the defense of violated just rights. Unequivocally 
the student chairman at Georgetown denied any 
cooperation with the strikes called by the U. S. P. C. 
He openly identified the American Student Union 
and its affiliates which form the U. S. P. C., as false 
masks behind which, in reality, Communistic in- 
fluences have been boring within our American 
collegiate life. He stressed the fact that Catholic 
colleges and high schools possessing the truth could 
have no part with Communists. He indicated that 
his meeting was only the first of a series of annual 


peace demonstrations to be held on Catholic cam- 
puses to counteract the annual strikes of the 
A. S. U. He declared that no true peace could be 
born from Communism. He offered as proof of that 
assertion, if any proof were needed, the bloody, 
fear-torn land of Russia. 

The headline and article in the A. S. U. Bulletin 
attempts to make a common front of Catholic and 
Communistically inspired demonstrations. Nothing 
could be further from the truth and only a desire 
to misrepresent the truth can explain the A. S. U. 
Bulletin’s statements. 

Washington, D. C. 

STEPHEN F. MCNAMEE, S.J. 
Faculty Adviser: 
Peace Day Committee 


NO COMMUNISTS WANTED 


EDITOR: Many groups have put forth the sugges- 
tion that the United States afford a haven to Ger- 
man and Austrian Jews. At first glance this seems 
a feasible and charitable plan. But first let us make 
sure that those who are to enjoy the bounties of 
our great country are not going to use such a privi- 
lege to try to destroy this country. Let us not aid 
in being our own grave diggers but display a sign 
of “No Communists Wanted” to all immigrants at 
our portals. After gaining entrance to the United 
States, it should be specifically conditioned that 
any Communistic activities on the part of such 
immigrants will be cause for immediate expulsion. 
We have put our collective necks on the chopping 
block too often. Let us make this a step towards 
the protection and preservation of the foundations 
of America against Communism and Fascism alike. 
New York, N. Y. NATHAN L. TURNER 


CONTROVERSIAL TERMS 


EDITOR: The controversy on the teaching of phi- 
losophy is becoming dissipated because there is a 
lack of definition of terms, and hence a lack of mu- 
tual understanding. Let me illustrate: 

Dr. Pegis writes: “We have transformed philoso- 
phy into a glorified apologeticism to make students 
theists, if not Catholics.” Apparently he means 
apologeticism in the widest sense of the term— 
namely, a defense of Catholic doctrine or at least 
of theism. 

Father Beglan writes: “It is a form of apolo- 
getics, though indirectly, as is every subject in a 
Catholic college.” Evidently he, too, understands 
the term in its widest sense. 

To this Dr. Pegis retorts: “Now this is not true. 
Even within the department of Religion not every 
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subject is a form of apologetics, for there is surely 
a difference between apologetics and dogmatic the- 
ology.” Apparently apologetics now has a restricted 
meaning—the part of theology that establishes the 
Divinity of Christ and the Christian origin of the 
Catholic Church. Surely if it is taken to mean 
broadly the defense of Catholic doctrine, it is as 
wide as dogmatic theology itself, for all Catholic 
doctrines have been attacked, and dogmatic the- 
ology explains their reasonableness and equips the 
theologian for their defense. 

In addition let me say that, of course, philosophy 
is not being taught perfectly either in Catholic col- 
leges or anywhere else; nor is any other subject. 
But I think it is a mistake to give the impression 
that it is a dismal failure. And in view of the fact 
that America is plagued with democracy of educa- 
tion I wonder whether it is fair to set up as a norm 
the production of “an outstanding philosopher” 
during the past thirty years, when practically all 
the lay students in philosophy have been credit- 
seeking undergraduates. 


St. Louis, Mo. S. J. RuEVE, S.J. 


OFFENDED 


EDITOR: What on earth is the justification for 
condemning the secular press for printing such 
articles as you are collecting in the Bias Contest 
when you turn around and reprint them in 
AMERICA? No matter how you reason concerning 
different motives, it still remains true that the 
reading of such trash whether it be in the other 
fellows’ paper or yours is offensive. 

I can well understand the reason for collecting 
these clippings, for they can be of service to the 
committee as a working basis in bringing them to 
the attention of the proper parties. But turning the 
thing into a game like Bingo goes a bit too far. 

Danbury, Conn. READER 


CHILD REPATRIATION 


EDITOR: Ever since the newspapers first men- 
tioned that the Loyalist Government in Spain was 
sending Spanish children to foreign countries I 
have been horrified at the plight of these poor chil- 
dren, and now since reading AMERICA, it seems 
more tragic than before. If only we Americans 
could do something to help! 

Will it be brought up before the President’s com- 
mittee meeting to decide on the question of receiv- 
ing refugees in this country from Austria and Ger- 
many? I am sure American Catholics and Catholics 
the world over would help financially to repatriate 
these Spanish children if some suitable way could 
be found. 

Since the Bias Contest I feel that I can bring all 
my worries to AMERICA. If only a way could be 
found to help bring back these Spanish little ones. 
I am sure that Generalissimo Franco will not forget 
them. 

Lancaster, Pa. MARGARET E. MALONE 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC 


EDITOR: You state that Princess Catherine Radzi- 
will “renounced her membership in the Russian 
Orthodox Church and became a Roman Catholic.” 
Would it not be better to say she became a Cath- 
olic, or more precisely a Byzantine Catholic? 

Attwater says somewhere in The Catholic East- 
ern Churches that a convert from an Eastern rite 
remains in that rite, at least in theory. No one can 
quarrel with the expression “Roman Catholic” 
when used to distinguish Catholics of the Roman 
rite from Catholics of other rites, but if you are 
going to apply the term “Roman’’ to all who are in 
communion with the Holy See, you get such hor- 
rors as “Greek Roman Catholic.” 


Victoria, B. C. Nic MONTALDI 


SURVEY AND LOGIC 


EDITOR: The Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., un- 
dertook a comprehensive survey of the crazy-quilt 
of American taxation, local, state and federal. The 
following conclusions and recommendations may be 
of interest. 

Conclusion #7. Granting exemptions to particular 
classes of activity, notably, educational, charitable, 
and religious activities, constitutes government sup- 
port without government control—a fact that should 
be clearly recognized. If the government is to exer- 
cise control, subsidy not exemption should be used. 
(Facing the Tax Problem, p. 395) 

Recommendation #E. That the total dollar amount 
of tax exemption that is given to educational, char- 
itable, and religious organizations and other similar 
groups be periodically reviewed by legislatures 
somewhat as if it were an expenditure total and not 
merely a tax matter. (ibid. p. 432. Italics inserted) 

I have struggled with the logic of-this. It seems 
to come to this: Any activity not taxed receives 
support without control. But educational, religious 
and charitable organizations are not taxed. There- 
fore: educational, religious and charitable activities 
receive support without control. 

This upon further analysis, yields the following: 
Whatever the government supports, it should con- 
trol. Whatever the government does not tax, it sup- 
ports. Therefore: the government should control 
everything that it does not tax. But the govern- 
ment does not tax educational, religious and char- 
itable activities. Therefore: the government should 
control educational, religious, and charitable activi- 
ties, because it supports them inasmuch as it does 
not tax them. 

The Sisters who work to keep their hospitals 
open and the pastors who run bazaars and beano 
parties to enable them to keep their schools going 
will probably be surprised to find that they stand 
in need of legislative review as a public expenditure. 

People who think in totals, of which the state is 
one, profess a healthy distrust of the common man. 
They are not half as afraid of me as I am of them. 
And I think that E. A. Filene, whose money created 
the Twentieth Century Fund, would undoubtedly 
agree with me. 


Boston, Mass. CARL FRICK 
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MODERN ART IN THE 


SERVICE OF THE FAITH 


ALEXIS PAUL ARAPOFF 








ART has a function that is unknown. I must feel 
that it is unknown otherwise I am not able to pro- 
duce anything that would seem satisfactory to me. 
Of course later I can find a logical explanation for 
the methods of my work. But if on the basis of an 
intellectual conclusion about those methods, I shall 
attempt to establish rules to help me paint another 
picture, the result would be an endless turmoil in 
my artistic existence. 

The mastership of the technique of painting 
would be less near to me than it was before. The 
lack of mutual agreement between the artist and 
the public about what really the technique of paint- 
ing means is the cause of the painter’s loneliness 
and of the dissatisfaction of the public with his 
work. 

There is a natural tendency to like a painting 
which we consider well done. The freedom which a 
modern artist enjoys has broadened the variety of 
paintings to such an extent that the public finds it- 
self at sea and is rather diffident. That freedom is 
legitimate; and yet the artist finds himself almost 
an outcast from society. 

It seems to me that if painting would serve reli- 
gion as it did in the Middle Ages and during the 
Renaissance, there would not be any discord be- 
tween the public and the artist. May I suggest that 
modern art is, if not a definite step towards religion, 
at least the recognition of the incomparable quality 
of the Russian Ikons, of the paintings done by El 
Greco, Giotto, Mantegna and Piero de la Fran- 
cesca. 

The difference between the so-called modern art 
and the classic art could be perceived in the atti- 
tude of the artist towards the technique. The classi- 
cal technique is hidden as much as possible from 
the eyes of the spectator in order to bring into 
more complete evidence the idea which the paint- 
ing is intended to convey. The modern technique, 
on the contrary, is demonstrated in order to mani- 
fest the union of the subjective and objective. 

A painter feels the supreme in objects that he 
sees. He wants to express this by an exclusive lan- 
guage of lines, colors and shapes, a language that 
could not be understood unless applied to the flat 


surface of the canvas. The modern artist is very 
eager to show that he wants to make his way of 
expression an organic part of the framed canvas. 
That is why he makes his technique obvious. 

Technique is the ability to unite the artistic form 
with the instrument, which in the case of painting 
is canvas or paper. Form exists within the order of 
three dimensions, length, width and depth. 

The Grace of the Holy Trinity is the source of 
the powerful form in the paintings of the great 
masters of religious art. The true modern artist 
inspired by the consciousness of the spiritual pres- 
ence has an urge to present on canvas the undivid- 
ably, threefold meaning of things. The painter is 
inwardly pleased when he succeeds in presenting 
the full balance of the three dimensions on canvas. 
This is his goal. That is, when he considers his 
painting successful. 

Since the order of three dimensions is in the 
structure of all things, the possibility of finding 
new form is endless. One might say that this un- 
restricted liberty is too much and makes it impos- 
sible to judge what is a good or a bad painting. But 
the public is not invited to judge the works of art. 
We presume that an honest artist will not present 
to the attention of the public a painting that he 
does not like himself. 

I hope it does not seem too immodest my saying 
that all the works of a painter which he likes him- 
self merit the attention of the public. It is only 
lately that I discovered the joy of painting religious 
pictures. 

There is a story by H. G. Wells. Some men man- 
aged to land on the moon. They came from our 
planet in a specially built apparatus. Just as soon 
as they made their first steps on the new ground 
they felt a phenomenal power. A little muscular 
movement produced an unexpected result. This was 
due to the fact that gravitation on the moon is so 
much less strong than on the earth. 

When I paint religious subjects I experience a 
similar sensation to that of those explorers of the 
moon. Being used to the difficulty of painting ordi- 
nary subjects, I feel an accelerated easiness and 
freedom. I know the difference! However I fully 
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realize that I have achieved very little. I gave an 
exhibition not long ago in Boston. On the card 
which I sent out was written, Exhibit of Religious 
Paintings. But I do not dare to say that this is 
religous art. 

I know that much more work, sanctity, enlight- 
enment and contemplative life is required to make 
a painter nearer to that unknown function, to that 
mysterious, tender power that can give cosmic 
worth to human efforts. That power that makes 
Science into Art and makes Art serve religion. 


WITH THE POETS AND OTHERS 


FRIENDS of the late Judge John Jerome Rooney 
will be pleased to learn that his collected poems will 
soon be published by Dodd, Mead and Company. 
The publication demand has been made by a sub- 
scription list, which includes a number of notable 
names. It is nice to see this good, perhaps not great, 
Catholic poet given the recognition after his death 
which he failed to achieve in life, and the book is 
awaited by all his friends and admirers with 
interest. 

In connection with the name of Judge Rooney’s 
publishers, there ought to be put in print some- 
where (and what better occasion than now?) the 
story of the package of books which arrived at a 
Jesuit college, labeled, “Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany,” was scrutinized for local destination by a 
German laybrother, and promptly placed with a 
number of legs of lamb and sides of beef in the ice 
chest, from which it was later rescued after much 
investigation and consternation. 

A book of poems called Roses with the Throng 
(title taken, I surmise, from the same poet and 
poem which supplied Miss Margaret Mitchell with 
her Gone With The Wind, in which last title, by 
the way, the final word should rhyme with “hind” 
not with “sinned,” that is, if Ernest Dowson in 
Cynara is to be accurately quoted), written by 
Marie Austin Major and published by Granite State 
Press, Manchester, N. H., contains, if not any out- 
standing verse, at least this remarkable footnote, 
on which Miss Major builds one of her poems called 
Vacant See: 

Before religion was completely lost to Greenland 
there was a period of a hundred years during which 
the See of Gardar had neither bishop nor priest. 
To keep their dying Faith alive an old man would 
show the corporal upon which the Body of Our Lord 
had rested at the last Mass.... 

From the publicity department of Little, Brown 
and Company, through the gracious courtesies of 
their Miss Anne Ford, comes a preview in the 
galley proofs of Evelyn Waugh’s forthcoming novel, 
Scoop. This is Waugh’s first novel since 1934. Part 
of the amazing genius of young Waugh is found 
in the ease, exactitude and brilliance of his similes, 
which he seems to be able to turn out without ef- 
fort and all freighted with originality. Witness 
these two: “The typewriters were of a special kind; 
their keys made no more sound than the drum- 
ming of a bishop’s finger tips on an upholstered 
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prie-dieu.” Again: “He picked up William’s clothes, 
inclined gracefully towards the bed in a High An- 
glican compromise between nod and genuflec- 
We” 3 6 

My recent paper on Anne Marie and Her poems 
seems to have reached little, twelve-year-old Miss 
Woodward in Honolulu, and she has sent me the 
following gracious reply: 

Anne Marie Woodward 
Schofield Bks., T.H. 
April 10, 1938 

Dear Father Feeney, 

I was overjoyed when I received my copy of the 
AMeRICA and read Anne Marie and Her Poems. 
Thank you so very very much for writing such a 
lovely article about me and my poems. I am afraid 
I do not deserve it. I have been sending poems to 
the St. Nicholas, a child’s magazine, every month 
and have gotten my name on the honor roll four 
times. But I treasure what you wrote about me in 
the AMERICA ever sO much more. 

Father Wise sent me a copy of one of Father 
Barrett’s poems, The Candle. I hope to write some- 
thing as lovely as that some day. I am also in- 
terested in writing prose and have sent a theme 
about a Japanese wedding I attended to the St. 
Nicholas and hope to publish it. 

I have just finished studying meter in school but 
find it hard to work into some of my poems. You 
remarked that you did not think it necessary to en- 
large our fleet because I wished to be a pirate. The 
fleet is now in Pearl Harbor and I think it’s so large 
that they won’t ever have to make it bigger for 
anyone. 

The movie, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, in- 
spired me to write the poem about the fairies. I do 
a great deal of reading now. Mére Marie of the 
Ursulines and Shadows on the Rock and books by 
“Lamplighter” are among my favorites. But Signs 
Which He Did is best of all. My ambitions to be a 
poetess are high and you have greatly encouraged 
me. But I think it best to leave the future in God’s 
hands and be a good and obedient girl as you said. 

Yours respectfully, 
ANNE MARIE WooDWARD 

There was also appended a nice letter from Anne 
Marie’s mother. So, it seems, we are all pleased, all 
around. 

Another project worthy of note and of sympathy 
is the proposed subscription campaign being under- 
taken by Father James A. Magner, 7140 Dorchester 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., in behalf of the publication of 
Volume One of the Recusant Poets, opus of the late 
Louise Imogen Guiney. Miss Guiney gave the last 
seven years of her life to the editing and annotat- 
ing of this work. She died leaving it uncompleted. 
For some time Father Geoffrey Bliss, S.J., was her 
assistant. Latterly Edward O’Brien has tried to 
whip the work into shape. There is no doubt that 
this was the undertaking dearest to the heart of 
Louise Guiney of all her writings, whether creative 
or critical. Father Magner’s idea is to secure a num- 
ber of pre-publication subscribers, entitling them to 
be honorary patrons of the first volume of the 
Recusant Poets and to receive a copy thereof when 
it is brought out. The Recusants cover a period from 
1535-1735, include over eighty poets who wrote un- 
daunted and uncontaminated by the Reformation, 
and reveal a body of work altogether too little 
known. Miss Guiney was their champion, but died, 
alas, before completing her work. L. F. 




















BOOKS 


WITH A TENDENCY 
TOWARD MODERNISM 


THE MISSION AND MESSAGE oF JEsUS. By H. D. A. 

Major, D.D., T. W. Manson, D. Litt., and C. J. Wright, 

B.D. E. P. Dutton and Co. $5. 
THE AUTHORS promise “an untechnical volume deal- 
ing with our four gospels in the light of modern re- 
search.” Information in the possession of scholars is to 
be spread among those not technically trained in biblical 
studies. The intentions of these authors, two of whom 
are clergymen and the third a professor of biblical criti- 
cism, are undoubtedly good, but the tenor of this book is 
modernistic, and it is to be feared that it will break 
down the remnants of Christian faith still retained by 
sincere adherents of non-Catholic sects. 

There can be no question of a thorough scientific re- 
view of a book of nearly one thousand pages. It will be 
sufficient to point out in the following comments certain 
tendencies of the authors which have had their influence 
upon this work which, in the reviewer’s opinion, is a 
combination of rationalistic modernism and evangeli- 
cism. 

To the authors, the word miracle is an ambiguous 
term. Is it a wonder then that in discussing the miracles 
of the fourth Gospel it is suggested that certain of the 
narrations are merely a symbolic literary dress to em- 
phasize some doctrine? Again, is it surprising that the 
authors can treat of Christ’s cures because they think 
that some naturalistic explanation will account for them 
while nature miracles are generally discounted? In the 
whole approach to the discussion of what the gospels 
tell us about Christ’s miracles, the authors emphasize a 
feature which leads to skepticism, for they suggest that 
the narrations of miracles do not contain the objective 
account of actual events but rather the subjective opin- 
ion of those who saw and admired Christ. 

For the same reason, the miracle of the Virgin Birth 
is badly handled, and in a book which pretends to schol- 
arliness, the writers have committed the stupidity of 
citing the variant of the ancient Syriac version which 
makes Matthew 1, 16 read as follows: “Joseph begat 
Jesus.” It is well known that the critics hooted at Von 
Soden when he raised this text up from the critical ap- 
paratus and put it in his selected text. It would be better 
to omit this worthless variant altogether. 

The authors assume the truth of the old Zweiquelle 
theory as it has been integrated into the Four-Source 
theory in England. There is no hint in the work that this 
theory has never been proved. Indeed, in principle, the 
historical procedure of the authors is not such as would 
appeal to one informed concerning correct historical 
methodology. They emphasize the point that where there 
is a conflict between the internal and external evidence 
rightly interpreted, the internal evidence must prevail 
as against the external. 

Moreover, they invite the reader to skepticism when 
they say that the writers of the Gospels were holy and 
truth-loving men but were not scientific historians. Do 
the authors imply that honest men cannot write honest 
narrations of facts, save they be scientifically trained? 
Such a principle would lead us to reject nearly every 
historical document, biblical or otherwise. As a matter 
of fact, more true biblical history was written in the 
days when modern scientific history was not available 
than has been written since the time when its scientific 
writing has been impregnated with the false philosophy 
of evolutionary rationalism. 

Finally, let me call attention to the fact that the au- 
thors hold that Christ Himself never thought of offering 


up His own life as a propitiatory sacrifice. They admit 
Saint Paul and many others in the primitive Christian 
church held that view. In other words, the authors have 
calmly edited the Redemption out of Christianity, un- 
consciously exhibiting an arrogance that is unintelligible 
in the light of their sincere wish to aid the Christian 
world. In view of this astounding piece of modern the- 
ology, it is not surprising to read that: “No modern- 
minded student . . . regards miracles as possessing any 
validity for proving the truth of the Christian religion.” 
In a word, let me turn this: “No Modernist-minded stu- 
dent so regards miracles,” and hence no Modernist has 
any basis for his Christian religion, though he calls him- 
self a Christian. W. J. McGarry 


VISIONARY PROVEN 
TO BE A MAN OF VISION 


JuxtTa CruceM. THE Lire or Bast. ANTHONY Morgau, 

C.S.C. By Gerald M. C. Fitzgerald, C.8.C. P. J. Ken- 

edy and Sons. $3.50 
THIS book will have, besides a special appeal to friends 
and admirers of the Congregation of the Holy Cross, an 
interest also for those who like to trace the Old World 
origins of American cultural foundations. An American, 
a member of the Congregation of the Holy Cross, and a 
writer of consummate clarity, Father Fitzgerald (better 
known and admired as “Father Page, C.S.C.”) is the 
ideal interpreter of the life of the Founder of his Con- 
gregation, whose best known establishment is the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame in South Bend. 

Born near Le Mans, France, at the very close of the 
eighteenth century, Basil Moreau, after an early ordina- 
tion and some years of special study and teaching, 
founded a society of Auxiliary Priests to preach missions 
and assist parish priests. Shortly after he assumed 
charge of an association of the teaching Brothers of 
St. Joseph, and adding a third group, the Marianite Sis- 
ters, he incorporated the three into the Congregation of 
the Holy Cross. 

From 1840 on this zealous band spread to many quar- 
ters of the world—to Algiers, Indiana, Montreal and 
even Bengal. In 1856, after overcoming many diocesan 
obstacles, his congregation received the approval of the 
Holy See. In the latter years of his life, Father Moreau 
lived to see much of his life work undone by trouble- 
makers from within his own group: he was deposed in 
disgrace, many of his foundations were sold or aban- 
doned, and he died amid misunderstanding and persecu- 
tion, not unlike his Divine Model. Not until a later date 
was his life work truly evaluated and appreciated. Thus 
Father Moreau stands out as another “visionary” who 
proved to be a man of vision. THomas P. Fay 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Brooks Too Broap ror LEAPING. By Flannery Lewis. 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50 
MR. LEWIS has leaped the brooks with considerable 
grace, despite their breadth. The subtitle of this charm- 
ing book is “A Chronicle from Childhood”—and that it 
is, simply, without more complication of plot than enters 
into the life of any normal boy of seven or eight, except 
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that zest is added to the narrative because Mark lived 
these years during the last days of the World War. 
With a sweetness, guilessness and simplicity which never 
once lapses into mawkishness or mere gush, the author 
has recaptured the childhood of a lovable boy. It was 
hardly necessary to introduce all the quoted lines of 
great poets who have mused on childhood, mingled with 
reported snatches of child conversation the author has 
heard, as a means of creating the right atmosphere. 
His own writing throughout does that and does it very 
well. The book is true to life, refreshing as a cooling 
breeze on a hot day. RosBert E. HOLLAND 
A VALIANT BISHOP AGAINST A RUTHLESS KING. By 
Paul McCann. B. Herder Co. $2.50 
THE recent canonization of Sir Thomas More and John 
Fisher have unloosed a number of books on the two 
Saints and their period in English history and the part 
played by them. The present work has the martyred 
bishop of Rochester for subject, failing perhaps in the 
presence of so many recent studies to provide much or- 
iginality; to do so was, perhaps, entirely outside his 
purpose. What he does is to sketch the financial and 
moral chaos of Henry’s reign, the wilfulness of the 
king, the courage of Cambridge’s Chancellor in defend- 
ing the Papacy, and in moments of supreme crisis stand- 
ing almost alone against the might and arbitrariness of 
England’s hitherto most powerful monarch. His sanctity, 
learning, administrative ability, love of the poor and 
afflicted, and his noble championing of Catherine well 
merited the honor of the cardinalate, received as he 
awaited the end in prison. In a period of much confusion, 
cowardice and moral tergiversation the martyred prelate 
of Rochester, as the incomparable layman of Chelsea 
stands out sans peur et sans reproche. 
WILLIAM J. BENN 


HELEN KELLER’S JOURNAL. By Helen Keller. Double- 

day Doran and Co. $2.50 
A PERSONAL record of deep grief slowly healed by the 
passage of time and the growth of spiritual strength 
and hope is one of the authentic and oft-recurring themes 
of literature. This diary gives us Helen Keller’s thoughts 
and emotions following the death of her teacher, Anne 
Sullivan Macy. 

“It does not seem that the pain flooding through my 
heart can ever be stilled,” she wrote in one of the first 
pages of this journal. But she soon began to take inter- 
est in things about her. “To my surprise I find that the 
sea-swallows have waked in me fresh courage-thoughts.” 
Soon the journal of this remarkable woman shows her 
reawakened interest in world affairs—in a peace move- 
ment, in the abdication of Edward VIII, in the Spanish 
War, in Germany, in Russia. Her spiritual strength re- 
asserts itself. 

This journal of Helen Keller is as inspiring and truly 
impressive as the other stories she has told of the many 
steps she has taken away from the darkness and silence 
of her childhood to a realm where the voice of her in- 
tellect and the light of her spirit bring her happiness. 
Helen Keller remains, throughout this intimate journal, 
one of the most wonderful women in the world today. 

RuTH BYRNS 


Tue Story or ALASKA. By Clarence L. Andrews. Cax- 

ton Printers Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. $4 
IN the factual style of a newspaperman, Mr. Andrews 
has portrayed the life-story of Alaska from its discov- 
ery by the Russians down to the present day, using in- 
formation gathered during some thirty years spent 
there. He has made careful references to his sources. 
He dwells almost entirely on the money-producing side 
of Alaska however, giving only one paragraph to the 
Catholic missionaries. In his final chapters he paints 
Alaska as the Land of Promise, with its still virgin re- 
sources a-begging for immigrants. 

The presentation could have been improved by rele- 
gating many unimportant details to the notes, and by 
a better ordering of the material within his chapters. 
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Nevertheless, this book with its wealth of information 
and its many illustrations should appeal to those in- 
terested in history and especially to those curious to 


learn more about this treasure-trove. A. T. Brapy 


Soviet Tempo. A JOURNAL OF TRAVEL IN Russia. By 

Violet Conolly. Sheed and Ward. $2.50 
AMONG the recent literature on the U. S. S. R. this 
journal of travel in Russia, because of its moderate and 
perscnal touch, will hold a unique place. While outlin- 
ing the evils under which the ordinary people of present 
day Russia are suffering, the author does not fail to 
mention the material benefits materialistic Communism 
has conferred on its more subjected peoples. It is not 
the type of book that is heavily overladen with statistics, 
but is rather freighted with the incidents of third class 
travel and the personalities of the Russian masses. Thus 
the book gains in charm while bringing out the “cock- 
sureness and ignorance” which the policy of propaganda 
and repression has inculcated. JOSEPH R. FRESE 


LAUGHING OpyssEy. By Eileen Bigland. The Mac- 

millan Co. $2.50 
IN the vast flood of books about Russia this one is dis- 
tinguished by its light-hearted attempt to see bright 
spots in the life of the people and to get a sympathetic 
understanding of their temperament. Among her rela- 
tives, Mrs. Bigland can count a Russian grandmother, 
and on crossing the frontier into Russia she feels that 
she is coming home. Her tour carries her southeast from 
Moscow to several of the larger centers and then to the 
rugged scenery of the Caucasus. Political and economic 
matters interest her little; her delight is in the children 
and the simple lives of the common people. 

She can laugh even at the hardships of travel on a 
railroad system that operates on a catch-as-catch-can 
schedule. Though not a Communist, she propagates the 
cause by praising every item that seems to be an im- 
provement over former conditions and ignoring the ter- 
rifying state to which the nation has been reduced by 
its state capitalism which drives the people as relent- 
lessly as any Tzar could have done and makes every pro- 
test or failure an act of treason punishable with prison 
or death. WILLIAM A. Dowpb 


A GLANCE AT 
THE EDITOR'S BOOKCASE 


IN THE LIFE of Our Blessed Lady there were Seven 
Sorrows, and these are the Seven Swords concerning 
which Father Hugh F. Blunt writes in his delightful 
book of meditations (Kgnedy, $1). Priest and Penitent, 
by the Rev. John C. Heénan (Sheed and Ward, $2), is a 
moral theology for the laity. There are certain things 
required of the Catholic who approaches the Sacrament 
of Penance, and what those things are is made very 
clear by Dr. Heenan in a most enlightening book on 
Confession. 

Dr. Francis Underhill is a bishop of the Anglican 
Church, and his Saint Peter (Longmans, $2.50) is a book 
written for the general reader rather than for Biblical 
experts. But the general reader, particularly if he hap- 
pens to be a Catholic general reader, will tind himself 
much confused by the reverend author’s attempt at set- 
ting out the life of the Prince of the Apostles as gath- 
ered from the New Testament. Dr. Underhill tries his 
best to be fair to the Catholic viewpoint, even though he 
does not actually succeed. 

Whatever may be the case in other parts of the south- 
ern United States, the story of the colored race in 
Louisiana is a story of progress. And that story is set 
out in scholarly fashion by Charles B. Rousséve in The 
Negro in Louisiana (Xavier University Press, $2). A 
much briefer, though more turbulent, survey is Vernon 
McKenzie’s Through Turbulent Years (McBride, $2.75) 




















which gives a working journalist’s outlook over the past 
nineteen years or so in Europe. Hitler’s Third Reich is 
the sore spot of Europe as Mr. McKenzie sees it; France 
he perceives to be in a high state of political jitters, 
though he has a sympathetic eye for Mussolini and the 
Fascist regime. 

J. Edgar Hoover who is a Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in the U. S. Department of 
Justice supplements his effective work in practical crim- 
inology in Persons in Hiding (Little, Brown, $2.50). The 
principal argument of Mr. Hoover is that education of 
the proper sort is one of the most effective deterrents 
of crime. Eminent Americans from industry, the pro- 
fessions and business have been roped into saying some- 
thing of themselves and their work in My Vocation 
(Wilson, $2). Earl G. Lockhart has made the selection, 
which is well done though it is quite apparent that suc- 
cess is the sign of a true vocation truly fulfilled. 

Stuart Chase’s ideal in The Tyranny of Words (Har- 
court, Brace, $2.50) is an excellent one, being nothing 
else than an attempt to free his fellowman from fic- 
titious meanings that have become attached to words. 
He himself falls into a few old-time clichés such as 
Galileo, Giardano Bruno and half a dozen more that 
might be named. In The Honeysuckle and the Bee (Dut- 
ton, $3) Sir John Squire gives a diverting and entirely 
unconventional autobiography of himself. Sir Johin’s 
generation is passing. Here is a book to be seized upon 
and read, before the ideology of the swing era swallows 
us up altogether. In The Lonely Debate (Reynal and 
Hitchcock, $2.75) Houston Peterson has singled out forty- 
seven significant controversies through the range of 
modern literature from Marlowe and Shakespeare down 
to the present day. Scholarly illumination enlightens 
these soliloquies. 

Some important topics in the undergraduate field of 
psychology are presented by H. Gruender, S.J., in Prob- 
lems of Psychology (Bruce, $1.48), taking the standpoint 
of the experimentalist and, at the end of each chapter, 
that of the book’s psychologist. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the book’s distinguished authorship com- 
mends it to Catholic colleges. Charles E. Key tells in 
The Story of Twentieth-Century Exploration (Knopf, 
$3.50) something of the most important and significant 
explorations of this century. The book is done in a style 
that is admirably suited to sustain reader interest. 

The most apparent characteristic of Edward Thomp- 
son’s Burmese Silver (Dutton, $2.50) is the artistry of 
its descriptive parts. As for the plot, it brings in the 
Eurasians, shows up some of the deficiencies of British 
rule in the East, and dithers around a nation of head 
hunters ruled by an ex-member of the Indian civil serv- 
ice. In Harvest Comedy (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50) Frank 
Swinnerton, for all his distinguished record as a novel- 
ist, shows himself to be undisguisedly longwinded. The 
tale is a convergence of human triangles, with two 
murders and a plenum of business failures thrown in 
for good measure. 

Claude Houghton is a writer who goes strong on the 
psychological reactions of the characters in his novels. 
And if you can be aroused to any sort of enthusiasm 
by the detailed study of one man’s problems, then 
Strangers (Macmillan, $2.50) is the book for you. As a 
story, Under Capricorn (Macmillan, $2.50) by Helen 
Simpson is not over-convincing. It is well written, and 
gives some good description of Sydney and its people 
in its early days. But it raises too many questions that 
are left unanswered. According to the blurb, Time Out 
for Eternity (Dutton, $2.50) by Jane Levington Comfort 
“proves nothing.” Exactly. There are a number of char- 
acters who might have been interesting, but for the 
unhealthy habit of indulging in a prolonged self-analysis. 
Wherever I Choose by Eleanor Blake (Putnam, $2.50) is 
a well-written piece of work that would have been con- 
vincing but for an unsatisfactory conclusion. Here is 
a modern woman who strives to possess an ideal. Why 
on earth does the author, after building up somewhat 
of a case for her chief character, let her drop flat for 
want of a reasonable solution? THE GLANCER 


THEATRE 


ESCAPE THIS NIGHT. Few of us have realized the ex- 
citing possibilities in the New York Public Library at 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. Robinson Smith's 
new melodrama, Escape This Night, written by Robert 
Steiner and Leona Heyert, revealed them all. Public 
enemies indulged in disloyal utterances at the top of 
their voices on the library steps. Murders were com- 
mitted while one waited. There was a third killing in 
self-defence. Other murders were attempted and foiled 
by a young football player who tackled half a dozen 
killers single-handed and thrust them into the strong 
arm of the law. It was all very exciting and at times 
it raised the hair on one’s head; but personally I should 
not care to be engaged in research work at the library 
while it was going on. 

To watch it from a seat in the Forty-fourth Street 
Theatre was much more satisfactory. One had all the 
thrills and none of the responsibility of keeping out of 
the way of knives, of bullets, and of base young men 
who wreck the lives of innocent girls. By way of good 
measure we were also shown an embezzler who hid him- 
self and his ill-gotten gains in a library cubicle, and two 
young beginners in crime who departed at the end of the 
play very happy over a successful coup in their first big 
theft. We could not approve of that, even though they 
took the money from the villain who destroyed the 
maiden. 

We were left slightly confused and exhausted after 
the excitement and with a lasting conviction that the 
corridors and reading rooms of the library are not good 
places for the nerves. But I observed one phenomenon 
with deep interest. 

No one laughed during the big scenes. 

This seems incredible. The world appears to be full 
of hysterical maidens who heretofore have shrieked with 
merriment during the murders in our melodramas. They 
spoil the scenes, of course, and they must make the 
authors long for more murders and for the privilege of 
selecting the victims. I have heard the same hysterical 
laughter by London audiences attending melodramas. 
I have never heard it in Paris or in any other Latin 
cities. The Latins take their art as seriously as they take 
their meals, and few things could be taken more seri- 
ously than Latin meals. It does not occur to Latins to 
laugh during a well-written, well-played murder scene 
Instead they draw in their breath, and let their eyes 
bulge. That is a big improvement on the British and 
American hysteria, and I was delighted by the fact that 
Escape This Night was able to put over its thrills with- 
out an hysterical undercurrent by the audience. It means 
that some of our young things are learning something. 

All this time I have forgotten to mention the leading 
character in the new melodrama. He was an old German 
professor who had written a great book exposing certain 
wrong-doings in Germany. Villains were determined that 
the book should not be published. They were ready to 
commit any number of murders to prevent its publica- 
tion, and they accomplished quite a few. Even the pro- 
fessor’s harmless wife was killed; but he escaped and 
the book will probably appear on our early autumn lists. 

As a play, Escape This Night was a bit too generous, 
which helps to explain its brief life. It offered us more 
than we could comfortably enjoy. It also offered us a 
new high in stage setting. Few sets of recent years have 
been more arresting than those at the Forty-fourth 
Street Theatre. They were done by a new-comer who 
has won his accolade very quickly—Mr. Harry Horner. 
The acting honors were covered by Arnold Korff as the 
old professor and Francesca Bruning as Sally Turner. 
Escape This Night is in the storehouse, but it will be 
talked about for a long time to come. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


ROBIN HOOD. It was fairly inevitable that Hollywood, 
with its added technicolor resources, should rediscover 
the legend of Robin, earl of Huntingdon, the garlanded 
prototype of all amiable outlaws. His bold adventures 
have the stamp of unblushing romance, and the back- 
ground, both of time and place, affords such opportuni- 
ties for stock responses as are rarely portioned out to 
audiences eager to be enthusiastic. Here is the greeting- 
card concept of Merrie England, bounded on all sides by 
nut-brown ale which, in turn, is surrounded by stout and 
motley patrons of the poor. Robin Hood, gathering his 
band about him in Sherwood Forest, pits his Saxon 
strength against the usurping Prince John and thwarts 
his coronation, saving the throne for the crusading King 
Richard and winning for his own the winsome Maid 
Marian. The incidents are all familiar with no obvious 
omissions and the producers have dressed them mag- 
nificently. William Keighley has recreated his tradi- 
tional matter in a fresh, energetic pace and it is cer- 
tainly an exciting film to watch. Errol Flynn, in the 
title role, is a first-rate heir to the cloak-and-sword 
eminence vacated by Douglas Fairbanks and heads an 
excellent cast including Claude Rains, Basil Rathbone, 
Olivia De Havilland and Ian Hunter. Made to order for 
young audiences, the picture is lavish and _ stirring 
enough to hold general interest at a high pitch. (Warner) 


STOLEN HEAVEN. An uninspired melodrama about 
those perennial villains, the jewel thieves, has been 
crossed with classical music. The effect is surprisingly 
good. Not that this film is serious about its Chopin 
and Grieg, but the discerning audience will find the 
melodic trimmings compensation for a plot which is 
not notable for plausibility. When the gem-fanciers feel 
the police net tightening about them, they gain the 
confidence of a faded musician and use his home for a 
hide-out, flattering him into attempting a concert in 
order to prolong their stay. But the most musical of 
them proves true blue and persuades her companions 
to make a real success for the maestro at the expense 
of their escape. It is a sentimental trifle designed, ap- 
parently, to show off a talented new player, Olympe 
Bradna, who acts with naturalness and sings slightly. 
The always capable Lewis Stone makes a personality 
out of the broken musician and is more or less assisted 
by Glenda Farrell and Gene Raymond. The music claims 
a tolerant family hearing. (Paramount) 


DOCTOR RHYTHM. Not many constant readers will 
recognize O. Henry in the scenario of this pleasantly 
thoughtless musical comedy. We are inclined to suspect 
that he has gone the way of all “adapted” originals, 
even though his Policeman O’Roon lingers on the scene 
of the crime in more or less recognizable shape. But the 
important thing about this new vehicle of Bing Cros- 
by’s is not what it does to O. Henry but what it does for 
Beatrice Lillie. The antic Lady Peel comes into her own 
as a screen comedienne of a novel type in the tale of an 
annual reunion of four chums and a disconcerting change 
of identity. Doctor Crosby’s ingratiating manner, tune- 
ful songs and Mary Carlisle, Laura Hope Crews and 
Andy Devine make this worth the family’s while. (Para- 
mount.) 


GO CHASE YOURSELF. Joe Penner is still a comedian 
for the juvenile trade, as far as intellectual content is 
concerned, but his tendency toward an adult smirk here 
and there takes him out of the one category in which 
he can stand competition. As a bank clerk who muddles 
a neat, business-like bank robbery, he has funny mo- 
ments but the film will hardly enthuse mature patrons. 
(RKO) THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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EVENTS 


WITH the recession came an intensification of the search 
for economies. . . . A new use for ice that reduces ex- 
penses for telephoning was discovered by members of 
a California university fraternity. When calling tele- 
phone numbers, the members used ice nickels made by 
freezing water in molds, a much more economical 
method than the old one of using metallic nickels, ac- 
cording to well-informed sources. . . . New approaches 
to the problem of boosting trade were unveiled....A 
French undertaker shot himself to help business. . . . 
The varying attitudes of differing personalities toward 
the question of slumber was graphically presented by 
the week’s news. . . . An Easterner who lived near a 
boiler foundry moved out into the country. Amid rustic 
scenes, he found he could not sleep well, was constantly 
awakened by the thick stillness. Weakened by loss of 
sleep, he had to move back into the city near an ele- 
vated. .. . On the other hand, a Chicago man reported 
the noise made by thirty riveters near his bedroom 
window kept him awake. .. . In Kansas City, a bomb 
was planted in a house, went off with a terrific blast. 
Police heard the explosion, rushed to the scene, wakened 
two of the house’s occupants who had slept peacefully 
in the noisy bomb-bursting environment. Scientists later 
revealed that few persons can sleep well while bombs 
are going off around them... . New light on the effects 
of laughter came to hand. In Bermuda a man laughed 
so heartily he dislocated his jaw. Rushed to the hospital, 
he had his jaw put into place, resolved to go through 
life without laughing heartily again. Doctors said after 
some months he could begin to smile slightly. ...A 
Philadeiphian experienced a coincidence. As he stood on 
a street corner, gunmen robbed him of his money. He 
remained standing on the corner. Two other robbers 
came up, took his watch. He then moved away. 


A number of legal precedents were set up. ... A New 
York court ruled that the tracks of a subway may not 
be used for sleeping purposes, fined a man found snor- 
ing between the rails. .. . Another court decreed giving 
a policeman a “dirty look” is legal, calling him a “big 
shot” is illegal. . . . In Virginia a judge did not feel 
the prisoner’s defense was air-tight. The defendant, a 
Negro, was arrested for possessing untaxed liquor. He 
argued the judge should not convict him because he 
was ninety-five years old, had been married eleven times, 
was a chiropodist, and the inventor of a snake oil which 
put the natural color back into the hair. He did not say 
anything about the liquor, but the judge did. . . . Interest- 
ing bequests were recorded. . .. An Eastern woman left 
half her $40,000 estate to her relatives, half to her air- 
dale. . . . Spot, a fox terrier, Nellie, a cat, and Nellie’s 
sister were left a trust fund of $20,000 by their deceased 
mistress. . . . In Columbus, Ohio, a dog named Jack has 
to pay a seven-per-cent inheritance tax on some money 
he has just come into. . . . Unsuspected qualities of rats 
and bats were stumbled upon. They are immune to ar- 
thritis, researchers discovered. The old question—do 
hyenas go in for rheumatism ?—was finally settled. They 
do, especially for arthritis. Whether hyenas continue to 
laugh after they get arthritis is still one of the unsolved 
problems which make the path of science so difficult. .. . 


In a recent crisis which required quick thinking a Cana- 
dian saved the crank of his automobile from destruc- 
tion. His car had stalled right in the middle of a rail- 
road track. He got out, began to crank the car when 
he observed an express train roaring down the rails 
towards him. He had to make a rapid decision. Finally 
he decided to stop cranking and to save the crank. Later 
he said he did not know whether he would get a new 
car or not. THE PARADER 











